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introduction 


Hawthorne’s  skill  in  weaving  and  reweaving  his 
themes  may  best  he  observed  in  his  characters.  A de- 
tailed study  of  his  works  will  reveal  the  fact  that  he 
twined  his  symbols  around  them,  using  various  tints  and 
shades  of  color  to  emphasize  them.  They  are  interesting 
to  compare  from  book  to  book,  for  they  convey  his  ideas 
on  moral  sin  and  virtue  in  life. 

A reading  of  Hawthorne's  novels  will  reveal  that 
he  was  interested  in  certain  types  of  character  and  that 
he  used  his  favorite  types  over  and  over  again,  varying 
them  to  fit  his  story.  Of  course  he  did  not  devote  the 
same  amount  of  attention  to  each  of  his  characters,  and 
it  may  be  observed  that  his  men  characters  far  outnumber 
his  women  characters. 

Hawthorne  obtained  the  models  for  his  characters 
from  numerous  sources;  from  his  readings , from  his  ac- 
quaintances , and  from  his  own  immediate  family.  Some 
traits  of  Hawthorne  himself  vail  be  found  in  nearly  all 
of  his  men  characters.  His  women  characters,  the  Hew 
England  Girls  in  particular,  are  greatly  influenced  by 
his  v/ife. 

Hawthorne's  later  novels,  The  Ancestral  Footstep, 
Doctor  Grimshawe 's  Secret,  The  Dolliver  Romance , and 


. 

. 

, 

. 


. 
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Sept imius  Felton,  are  so  fragmentary  that  it  is  often  hard 
to  follow  their  plots  consistently.  But  his  character- 
izations, with  a few  exceptions,  are  sustained;  and  it 
may  he  observed  that  even  in  later  life  he  continued  to 
portray  the  same  types  of  people  which  he  portrayed  in 
his  early  yonth. 

All  of  the  characters  in  Hawthorne's  novels  will 
not  he  found  here.  But  the  characters  which  are  most 
representative  of  their  type  have  been  selected  and  pre- 
sented with  detailed  sketches. 

Edmund  C.  Stedman  has  written  of  Hawthorne: 

"Two  natures  in  him  strove 
Like  day  with  night,  his  sunshine  and  his  gloom, 

To  him  the  stern  forefather's  creed  descended. 

The  weight  of  some  inexorable  love 
Prejudging  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb: 

But  therewithal  the  lightsome  laughter  blended 
Of  that  Arcadian  sweetness  undismayed 

Which  finds  in  love  the  law,  and  graces  still 
The  rood,  the  penitential  wymbol  worn,- 
Which  sees,  beyond  the  shade, 

The  Haiad  nymph  of  every  rippling  rill, 

And  hears  quick  Fancy  wind  her  willful  horn. 

"What  if  he  brooded  long 
On  Time  and  Fate, -the  ominous  progression 

Of  years  that  with  Man’s  retributions  frown, - 
The  destinies  which  round  his  footsteps  throng, - 
Justice,  that  heeds  not  mercy's  intercession, - 

Crime,  on  its  own  head  calling  vengeance  down,- 
Deaf  Chance  and  blind,  that  like  the  mountain-slide, 
Puts  out  Youth's  heart  of  fire  and  all  is  dark; 
What  though  the  blemish  which,  in  aught  of  earth, 

The  Maker's  hand  defied, 

Was  plain  to  him, -the  one  evasive  mark 
Wherewith  Death  stamps  us  for  his  own  at  birth. 
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"Ah,  none  the  less  we  know 
He  felt  the  imperceptible  fine  thrill 

With  which  the  waves  of  being  palpitate, 

Whether  in  ecstacy  of  joy  or  w oe, 

And  saw  the  strong  divinity  of  will 

Bringing  to  halt  the  stolid  tramp  of  Fate; 

For  from  his  work  was  ever  absent  quite 

The  presence  which,  o'ercast  it  as  we  may, 

Things  far  beyond  our  reason  can  suggest: 

There  was  a drifting  light 
In  Donatello's  cell, -a  fitfull  ray 
Of  sunshine  came  to  hapless  Clifford's  breast."  * 


(Read  by  Mr.  Stedman  before  the  Society  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  at  Harvard  University,  in  1877.) 


* The  Hawthorne  Cent enary  Celebration,  At  The  Wayside, 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  July  4-7,  1904.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  1905.  pp.  23-24 
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CHAPTER  I 
PASSIONATE  WOMEN 


CHAPTER  I 


PASSIONATE  WOMEN 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Hawthorne's  work  can 
forget  the  passionate  character  of  Hester  Prynne  in  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  for  she  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples 
in  all  literature  of  the  dire  punishment  which  mankind 
wreaks  upon  feminine  offenders.  Thrust  into  isolation  from 
society  with  her  child,  she  develops  an  inner  cource  of 
strength  which  serves  as  a pillar  of  support  for  herself 
and  for  her  cowardly  lover.  Hawthorne  has  endowed  her  with 
the  ability  to  see  a future  development  in  civilization 
wherein  women  would  stand  with  men  on  "a  surer  ground  of 
mutual  happin  ss."  It  has  been  said  that  had  her  thoughts 
been  seen  knocking  at  her  door  they  would  have  been  consid- 
ered more  dangerous  than  her  sin. 

Nor  is  Hester  alone  in  her  revelation  of  woman's  future, 
for  she  is  provided  with  a companionate  sisterhood  in  the 

personages  of  Lenobia  in  The  Blithedale  Romance  and  Miriam 

1 

in  The  Marble  Faun.  Hawthorne  has  endowed  all  three  with 
a singular  quality  of  rich,  voluptuous.  Oriental  beauty, 


1 Stewart,  Randall.  The  American  Notebooks  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne . p.  lix. 
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symbolic  of  their  overflowing  passion.  John  Erskine  suggests 
that  it  was  this  beauty,  rather  than  their  conduct,  which 
isolated  them  and  caused  their  sorrow,  for  in  the  Puritan 
sense  that  attribute  was  a source  of  danger  to  others  as 
well  as  to  its  owner.  "That  it  was  a bane  to  them  is  indi- 
cated in  the  fact  that  all  three  were  married  very  young, 
as  a result  of  their  beauty,  to  husbands  who  could  not 

appreciate  their  greatness  of  soul  and  whom  therefore  they 

2 

were  forced  to  divorce  or  to  desert."  Each  possessed  an 
uncanny  faculty  for  bringing  harm  to  the  one  she  loved  most: 
with  Hester  it  was  Dimmesdale,  with  Miriam  it  was  Donatello, 
and  with  Zenobia  it  was  Hollingsworth.  Ironic  thought  it 
may  seem,  this  same  faculty  was  also  the  source  of  singular 
nobility  in  the  character  of  each.  For  in  Hester  we  find 
a woman  whose  all-consuming  love  for  Dimmesdale  keeps  her 
from  revealing  his  paternity  of  her  child.  If  she  had  not 
protected  his  secret  sin  he  would  have  lost  his  job.  Mir- 
iam's tender  kindness  to  the  faun-like  Donatello  is  her 
most  admirable  quality,  and  Zenobia' s best  trait  is  her 
overwhelming  generosity.  Zenobia' s generosity  moves  her  to 
place  her  entire  estate  at  the  disposal  of  Hollingsworth 
for  the  financing  of  his  enveloping  purpose. 

Frederic  Carpenter  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  ideal  of  purity  promoted  by  the  Catholic  Church 

E Erskine,  John.  "Hawthorne."  Cambridge  History  of  American 

Literature ,11,27. 
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was  fostered  in  feudal  and  aristocratic  systems  by  arranged 

marriages.  "To  discountenance  free  choice  and  marriage  for 

love,  Christian  Europe  preached  that  passionate  experience 

was  sinful.  Thus  Miriam  was  betrothed  to  a Roman  nobleman, 

Zenobia  to  a Eurooean  nobleman,  and  Hester  to  an  old  man  in- 

3 

capable  of  love."  Modern  society  has  revolted  from  the  asce- 
ticism of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the  ascetic  ideal  persists 

because  it  is  enshrined  in  our  art,  in  our  literature,  and  in 

4 

the  Catholic  Chureh  itself. 

Carpenter  has  also  observed  that  Hawthorne  makes  stock 
usage  of  his  heroine’s  hair  coloring  in  symbolizing  their 
characters;  he  uses  gold  hair  to  represent  purity  and  inno- 
cence and  dark  hair  to  symbolize  passion  and  experience.  His 
blondes  are  rewarded  for  their  virtue  and  his  brunettes  are 
punished  for  their  sins.  Melville  also  used  this  technique 

and  it  occurs  even  more  frequently  in  his  works  than  it  does 

5 

in  Hawthorne’s. 

1 ♦ Hester  Prynne 

The  Scarlet  Letter.  Hawthorne's  masterpiece,  has  per- 
haps inspired  more  distinctive  praise  than  any  other  novel  in 
American  literature.  G.  E.Woodberry  wrote:  "The  Scarlet 
Letter  is  a great  and  unique  romance  standing  apart  by  itself 

3 Carpenter,  Frederic  I.  "Puritans  Preferred  Blondes,"  p.  269» 

4 Loc . cit. 


5 Loc.  Cit..  p.  264. 
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in  fiction;  there  is  nothing  else  quite  like  it."  Oliver 

Wendell  Holmes  commended  it  in  heroic  couplets: 

"Not  less  I love  each  dull  familiar  face 
No  less  shall  miss  it  from  the  appointed  place. 

I snatch  the  book  along  whose  burning  leaves7 
His  scarlet  web  our  wild  romancer  weaves..." 

Henry  James  described  it  as  "The  finest  bit  of  imaginative 

8 

writing  yet  put  forth  in  the  country."  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  a large  share  of  this  acclaim  is  due  to  the  character  of 
Hester  Prynne,  for  she  is  the  wearer  of  the  flaming  emblem. 
Garbed  in  grey  and  presenting  a human  portrait  of  light  and 
shadow,  she  is  the  leading  actress  upon  whom  the  letter  casts 
its  lurid  gleam.  Hawthorne  has  painted  her  vividly  in  a man- 
ner which  discloses  his  conception  of  a passionate  woman.  He 
informs  us  upon  her  first  appearance  that  she  is  a young  wo- 
man, taxi,  with  a figure  of  perfect  elegance  on  a large  scale. 

She  had  dark  and  abundant  h ir,  so  glossy  that 
it  threw  off  the  sunshine  with  a gleam,  and  a 
face  which,  besides  being  beautiful  from  regu- 
larity of  feature  and  richness  of  complexion, 
had  the  impressiveness  belonging  to  a marked  brow 
and  deep  clack  eyes.  She  was  lady-like  too, 
after  he  manner  of  the  feminine  gentility  of 
those  days;  characterized  by  a certain  state  and 
dignity,  rather  than  by  the  delicate,  evanescent, 
and  indescribable  grace,  which  is  now  recognized 
as  its  indication.  And  never  had  Hester  Prynne 
appeared  more  lady-like,  in  the  antique  inter- 
pretation of  the  term,  than  as  she  issued  from 


6  Woodberry,  G.  E.,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  p.  189. 

7  Faust,  Bertha,  Hawthorne’s  Contemporaneous  Reputation,  p.  86 


8  James,  Henry,  Jr.,  Hawthorne,  p.  106. 
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the  prison.  Those  who  had  known  her  before, 
and  had  expected  to  behold  her  dimmed  and  ob- 
scured by  a disastrous  cloud,  were  astonished 
and  even  startled,  to  perceive  how  her  beauty 
shone  out,  and  made  a halo  of  the  misfortune 
and  ignominy  in  which  she  was  enveloped.  It 
may  be  true,  that,  to  a sensitive  observer, 
there  w s something  exquisitely  painful  in  it. 

Her  attire,  which,  indeed,  she  had  wrought  for 
the  occasion,  in  the  prison,  nd  had  modelled 
much  after  her  own  fancy,  seemed  to  express 
the  attitude  6f  her  spirit,  the  desperate  reck- 
lessness of  her  mood,  by  its  wild  and  pictures- 
que peculiarity.  But  the  point  which  drew  all 
eyes,  and,  as  it  were,  transfigured  the  wearer, - 
so  that  both  men  and  women,  who  had  been  famil- 
iarly acquainted  with  Hester  Prynne,  were  now 
impressed  as  if  they  beheld  her  for  the  first 
time, -was  that  SCARLET  LETTER,  so  fantastically 
embroidered  and  illuminated  upon  her  bosom.  It 
had  the  effect  of  a spell,  taking  her  out  of  the 
ordinary  relations  with  humanity,  and  enclosing 
her  in  a spere  by  herself.  9 

Hester  represents  open  shame  in  direct  contrast  with 
the  secret  sin  of  her  lover,  Dimmesdale . But,  above,  all, 
Hester  on  the  scaffold  is  "a  symbol  of  divine  maternity  taint- 
ed by  deepest  sin,"  divine  maternity  placed  on  a pillar  of 
judgment- the  Puritan's  judgment  and  the  reader's  judgment. 

She  is  a living  lesson. 

Valadimir  Astrov  has  asked  the  question,  "whose  law 

10 

did  Hester  break?  God's?  The  florid's?  Her  conscience?" 

Some  champions  of  virtue  might  say  she  broke  all  three,  but 


9 Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  pp.  115-16. 

10  Astrov,  Valadimir,  "Hawthorne  and  Dostoevski  as  Explorers 

of  the  Hum1  n Conscience*  p.  307 
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did  she?  If  we  adhere  to  the  religious  tenets  of  chastity 
as  they  are  emphasized  by  our  churches,  we  may  say  she  broke! 
God's  law.  If  we  are  to  consider  her  from  the  Puritan  point 
of  view,  we  may  say  that  she  broke  the  world's  law.  3ut  if 
we  take  Hester's  point  of  view,  we  may  wonder  'whether  she  broke 

the  law  of  her  conscience.  She  was  "a  natural  woman  refusing 

11 

to  be  bound  by  a loveless  marriage."  The  society  in  which 
she  lived  was  a vicious  one  for  women.  She  was  forced  into 
marriage  by  her  well-meaning,  ambitious  parents  who  prided 
themselves  on  having  achieved  a fortunate  marriage  for  their 
daughter.  But  Roger  Chillingworth,  the  man  hom  they  selec- 
ted for  her,  was  too  old  to  be  a desirable  husband  for  any 
woman . 

Carl  Van  Doren  says  that  a harder  woman  would  have  be- 
come an  active  rebel,  that  a softer  woman  would  have  sunk 
passively  into  unavailing  penitence,  but  that  Hester  Fyynne 
does  neither;  she  stands  erect  and  thinks  and  by  thinking 

12 

becomes  the  first  important  heroine  in  the  American  novel. 

She  shuddered  to  believe,  yet  could  not  help 
believing,  that  it  gave  her  a sympathetic  know- 
ledgeof  the  hidden  sin  in  other  hearts.  She 
was  terror-stricken  by  the  revelations  that 
were  thus  made,  iff  hat  were  they?  Gould  they  be 
other  than  the  insidious  whispers  of  the  bad 
angel,  who  would  fain  have  persuaded  the  strug- 
gling woman,  as  yet  only  half  his  victim,  t&at 
the  outward  guise  of  purity  was  but  a lie,  and 


11  Carpenter,  "Puritans  Preferred  Blondes,"  p.  262. 

12  Van  Doren,  Carl,  The  American  hovel,  1789-1939.  p.  69. 
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that,  if  the  truth  were  everywhere  to  be  shown, 
a scarlet  letter  would  blaze  forth  on  many  a 
bosom  besides  Hester  Prynne's?  Or,  must  she 
receive  those  intimations- so  obscure,  yet  so  dis- 
tinct as  truth?  In  all  her  miserable  experience 
there  was  nothing  else  so  awful  and  so  loathsome 
as  this  sense.  13 

Hester  knew  that  it  would  do  no  good  to  reveal  Lim- 

mesaale’s  paternity  of  her  child,  for  she  was  "intuitively 

aware  that  the  regenerative  purposes  of  morality  are  served 

only  when  that  great  moral  instrument,  the  conscience  ini- 

14 

tiates  behavior."  The  scarlet  letter  was  for  her  a three- 
fold badge,  a symbol  of  her  sin,  her  sorrow,  and  her  penitence. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a society  could  have  been  so 
heartless  as  to  place  that  ignominious  burden  of  shams  upon  a 
young  Illegitimate  mother  who  already  had  so  much  about  which 
to  worry.  Why  could  not  they  have  understood,  like  the  young 
matron  in  the  crowd  around  the  scaffold,  that  "let  her  cover 

the  mark  as  she  will,  the  pang  of  it  will  always  be  in  her 
15 

heart . " 

Standing  on  that  miserable  eminence,  she  saw 
again  her  native  village,  in  Old  England,  and 
her  paternal  home;  a decayed  house  of  gray 
stone,  with  a poverty-striken  aspect,  but  re- 
taining a half-obliterated  shield  of  arms  over- 


13  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  135 

14  Blair,  Walter,  "Color,  Light  and  Shadow  in  Hawthorne’s 

Fiction,"  p.  173* 

15  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  114  . 
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the  portal,  in  tofcen  of  antique  gentility. 

She  saw  her  father's  face,  with  its  bald  brow, 
and  reverend  white  be£rd,  th-  t flowed  over  the 
old-fashioned  Elizabethan  ruff:  her  mother’s 
too,  with  the  look  of  heedful  and  anxious  love 
which  it  always  wore  in  her  remembrance,  and 
which  even  s' nee  her  death,  had  often  laid  the 
impediment  of  a gentle  remonstrance  in  her  daughw 
ter' s pathway.  She  saw  her  own  face,  glowing 
with  girlish  beauty,  and  illuminating  all  the 
interior  of  the  dusky  mirror  in  which  she  had 
been  wont  to  gaze  at  it.  There  she  beheld  an- 
other countenance,  of  a man  well  stricken  in 
years,  a pc.  le , thin,  scholar-like  visage,  with 
eyes  dim  and  bleared  by  the  lamplight  that  had 
served  them  to  pore  over  many  ponderous  books 
....Next  rose  before  her,  in  memory's  picture- 
gallery,  the  intricate  and  narrow  throughfares, 
the  tall,  gray  houses,  the  huge  cathedrals,  and 
the  public  edifices,  where  a new  life  had  await- 
ed her,  still  in  connection  with  the  misshapen 
scholar;  a new  life,  but  feeding  itself  on  time- 
worn materials,  like  a tuft  of  green  moss  on  a 
crumbling  wall.  Lastly,  in  lieu  of  these  shift- 
ing scenes,  came  back  the  rude  market-place  of 
the  Puritan  settlement,  with  all  the  townspeople 
assembled  an.  levelling  their  stern  regards  at 
Hester  Prynne,-yes,  at  herself, -who  stood  on  the 
scaffold  of  the  pillory,  an  infant  on  her  arm, 
and  the  letter  A,  in  scarlet,  fantastically  em- 
broidered with  gold  thread,  upon  her  bosom.  16 

Hawthorne  seems  to  have  been  paving  the  way  for  a new 
type  of  womanhood  in  Hester,  but  his  Puritan  ethics  restrained 
him  from  creating  an  independent  woman.  He  "recognized  the 
impossibility  that  any  mission  of  divine  and  mysterious 
truth  should  be  confided  to  a woman  stained  with  sin,  bowed 


16  Hawthorne 


Nathaniel,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  pp.  118-19. 
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down  with  shame,  cr  even  "burdened  with  a life-long  sorrow." 
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Indeed,  the  same  dark  question  often  rose 
into  her  mind,  with  reference  to  the  whole  race 
of  womanhood.  Was  existence  worth  accepting, 
even  to  the  happiest  among  them?  As  concerned 
her  own  individual  existence,  she  had  long  ago 
decided  in  the  negative,  and  dismissed  the 
point  as  settled.  A tendency  to  speculation, 
though  it  may  keep  women  quiet,  as  it  does 
men,  yet  makes  her  sad.  She  discerns,  it  may 
he,  such  a hopeless  task  before  her.  As  a 
first  step,  the  whole  system  of  society  is  to 
he  torn  down,  and  huilt  up  anew.  Then,  the 
very  nature  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  its  long 
hereditary  hahit,  which  has  become  like  nature, 
is  to  he  essentially  modified,  before  women 
can  he  allowed  to  assume  what  seems  a fair 
and  suitable  position.  Finally,  all  other 
difficulties  being  obviated,  women  cannot 
take  advantage  of  these  preliminary  reforms, 
until  she  herself  shall  have  undergone  a still 
mightier  change;  in  which,  perhaps,  the  ether- 
eal essence,  wherein  she  has  her  truest  life, 
will  be  found  to  have  evaporated.  A woman 
never  overcomes  these  problems  by  any  exercise 
of  thought.  They  are  not  to  be  solved,  or 
only  in  one  way.  If  her  heart  chance  to  come 
■uppermost,  they  vanish.  Thus,  Hester  Prynne, 
whose  heart  had  lost  its  regular  and  healthy 
throb,  wandered  without  a clew  in  the  dark 
labyrinth  of  mind:  now  turned  aside  by  an 

insurmountable  precipice;  now  starting  back 
from  a deep  chasm.  There  was  wild  and  ghastly 
scenery  all  around  her,  and  a hope  and  com- 
fort nowhere.  At  times,  a fearful  doubt  strove 
to  possess  her  soul,  whether  it  were  not 
better  to  send  Pearl  at  once  to  heaven,  and 
go  herself  to  such  futurity  as  Eternal  Justice 
should  provide. 

The  scarlet  letter  had  not  done  its  office.' 


17  nawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  p 240 

18  Ibid.,  p.  182. 
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The  scarlet  letter,  the  most  dominating  symbol  in  all 


literature,  was  for  Hester  reincarnated  in  her  child.  She 

ornamented  both  with  rich  embroidery.  Little  Pearl  was  her 

link  with  society.  In  her  daughter  she  recognized  a grave 

responsibility  and  for  "h&t  reason  was  kept  from  joining  the 

sorceries  of  old  Mistress  Hibbins. 

God,  as  a direct  consequence  of  the  sin  which 
men  thus  punished,  had  given  her  a lovely  child, 
whose  place  was  on  that  same  dishonored  bosom, 
to  conncet  her  parent  forever  with  the  race  and 
descent  of  mortals,  and  to  be  finally  a blessed 
soul  in  hearen.  19 

Pearl's  fantastic  nature  tempered  her.  She  devoted  her  life 
so  constantly  to  good  deeds  that  they  supplanted  the  original 
meaning  of  her  blazing  badge.  Her  needlework  was  her  only 
recreation. 


Vanity,  it  may  be,  chose  to  mortify  itself,  by 
putting  on  for  ceremonials  of  pomp  and  state, 
the  garments  that  had  been  wrought  by  her  sin- 
ful hands.  Her  needlework  was  seen  on  the 
ruff  of  the  Governor:  military  men  wore  it  on 
t- sir  scarfs,  and  the  minister  on  his  band;  it 
decked  the  baby's  little  cap;  it  w-js  shut  up 
to  be  mildewed  and  moulder  aw  y,  in  the  dof- 
fins  of  the  dead.  But  it  is  not  recorded  that, 
in  a single  instance,  her  skill  was  called  in 
to  embroider  the  white  veil  which  was  to  cover 
the  pure  blushes  of  a bride.  The  exception 
indicated  the  ever-relentless  rigor  with  which 
society  frowned  upon  her  sin.  20 


19  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  136 

20  Ibid. , p.  133. 
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Vegas  Carl  suggests  that  "Hester's  spiritual  regen- 
eration brings  the  sweetness  of  moral  beauty  into  her  life 

just  as  the  rosebush  flowers  almost  at  the  threshold  of  the 

21 

jail."  It  was  her  self-reliance,  however,  that  enabled 

her  to  gain  that  moral  beauty.  Her  feelings  of  remorse  came 

"not  from  the  consciousness  of  having  offended  God  but  from 

21 

her  loss  oi  personal  integrity  of  character."  Her  great- 
est weaknesses  were  her  strength  and  her  independence,  for  they 
crushed  the  tenderness  which  brought  her  love.  Her  most  de- 
vout repentsnce  lay  in  her  inability  to  proclaim  the  truths 
which  were  revealed  to  her. 

Much  of  the  marble  coldness  of  Hester's  impres- 
sion was  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance, 
that  her  life  had  turned,  in  a great  measure, 
from  passion  and  feeling,  to  thought.  Stand- 
ing alone  in  the  world, -alone , as  to  any  depen- 
dence on  society,  and  with  little  Pearl  to  be 
guided  and  protected , -slone , and  hopeless  of 
retrieving  her  position,  even  had  she  not 
scorned  to  consider  it  de sirable , -she  cast 
away  the  fragments  of  a broken  chain.  The 
world's  law  was  no  law  for  her  mind.  22 

Only  once  did  Hester  Prynne  try  to  defy  her  fate  and 
then  to  be  reminded  by  Pearl  that  it  was  too  late.  This  was 
on  the  occasion  of  her  meeting  with  Dimmesdale  in  the  forest. 
In  his  presence  she  dared  to  dream  of  a new  life,  a life  of 


21  Curl,  Vegas,  Pasteboard  Masks,  p.  23 

22  Faust,  Bertha,  Hawthorne ' s Contemporaneous  Reputation. 

p.  79. 

23  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  181. 
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happiness  with  her  child  and  her  lover.  But  Hester  and  Dim- 

mesdale  were  sinners  and  the  product  of  their  sin  would  not 

allow  them  to  escape  their  punishment. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason,  as  Arthur  Dim- 
mesdale felt  the  child’s  eyes  upon  him,  his 
hand-with  thaj,  gesture  so  habitual  as  to  have 
become  involuntary-stole  over  his  heart.  -At 
length  assuming  a singular  air  of  authority. 

Pearl  stretched  out  her  hand,  with  the  small 
forefinger  extended  and  pointing  evidently 
towards  her  mother’s  oreast.  24 

Hester  was  stunned  by  the  realization  that  she  could  not  have 

her  child  without  her  badge,  for  to  Pearl  she  was  the  scarlet 

letter.  Mother  and  daughter  saw  each  other  in  the  light  of  the 

Purit. n society's  olood-red  emblem  instead  of  the  £ed-blooded 

love  intended  for  them  by  God. 

But  though  Hester  was  daunted*  she  was  also  determined. 
Her  letter  A became  recognized  as  meaning  Able, or  strength  of 
power.  She  saw  that  Chillingworth' s desire  for  revenge  upon 
Dimmesdale  must  be  thwarted,  and  she  realized  th  t her  own  sin 
was  being  enlarged  by  protecting  his.  Hester  corrected  her 
error  of  concealing  Chillingworth ' s malevolent  purpose  but  she 
was  too  late.  For  Chillingworth' s revenge  was  almost  accom- 
plished when  she  warned  Dimmesdale.  Hester  knew  better  than 
anyone  else  that  "the  compulsion  of  dumb  outward  truthfulness 
never  builds  up  inner  truth  of  soul."  But  in  dimmesdale ' s case 


24  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  208. 
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a public  confession  of  his  sin  was  his  only  hope  of  absolution 

After  Dimmesdale's  confession  Hester  ventured  to  look  forward 

to  a reunion  with  him  14  a future  life. 

"Shall  we  not  meet  again?"  whispered  she,... 

"Shall  we  not  spend  our  immortal  life  toge- 
ther? Surely,  surely,  we  have  ransomed  one 
another  with  all  this  woe'.  Thou  lookest  far 
into  eternity,  with  those  bright  dying  eye  si 
Then  tell  me  what  thou  seest?"  25 

But  Bimmesdale  did  not  encourage  her  to  hope  for  their  future 

happiness. 

"Hush,  Hester,  hush!"  said  he,  with  tremulous 
solemnity.  "The  law  we  broke! -the  sin  here 
so  awfully  re vealeal^let  these  alone  be  in 
thy  thoughts!  I fear!  I fear!  It  may  be  that 
when  we  forgot  our  God, -when  we  violated  our 
reverence  each  for  the  other’s  soul, -it  was 
thenceforth  vain  to  hope  that  we  could  meet 
hereafter,  in  an  everlasting  and  pure  reunion."  26 

Hawthorne  succeeded  well  in  employing  Hester  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  "society  conventionalizes  its  ideals  and 

becomes  cruel,  and  that  time,  which  annihilates  one  set  of  con 

27 

ventions,  substitutes  another."  But  though  he  used  Hester 
to  show  that  man’s  law  cannot  govern  the  sins  of  the  soul,  he 
did  not  free  himself  from  the  Puritan  standards  of  morality. 

He  only  modified  those  standards.  According  to  the  Puritans 


25  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  236. 

26  Loc . cit. 

27  Lathrop,  George  P.,  A Study  of  Hawthorne,  p.  219. 
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"to  break  a law  was  to  commit  a sin,"  and  "to  commit  a sin 

28 

was  to  play  havoc  with  the  soul."  But  Hawthorne  "changed 

the  terms  and  considered  sin  as  a violation  of  some  supernat- 

29 

ural  law  than  of  the  natural  integrity  of  the  soul."  His 
treatment  of  Hester  will  remind  the  reader  of  Dante’s  Frances- 
ca, but  Hester  receives  a much  harsher  punishment  because  she 
is  not  allowed  to  hope  for  an  eternal  reunion  with  Dimmesdale 
under  "God's  approval".  His  portrayal  of  Hester  in  old  age, 
however,  is  cathartic. 

But  in  the  lapse  of  the  toilsome,  thoughtful 
and  self-devoted  years  that  madeup  Hester's 
life,  the  scarlet  letter  ceased  to  be  a stig- 
ma which  attracts  the  world's  scorn  and  bitter- 
ness, and  became  a type  of  something  to  be 
sorrowed  ofer,  and  looked  upon  with  awe,  yet 
with  reverence  too.  And  as  Hester  Prynne  had 
no  selfish  ends,  nor  lived  in  any  measure  for 
her  own  profit  and  enjoyment,  people  brought 
all  their  sorrows  and  perplexities,  and  be- 
sought her  counsel,  as  one  who  had  herself 
gone  through  a mighty  trouble.  Women,  more 
especially , -in  the  continually  recurring  trials 
of  wounded,  wasted,  wronged,  misplaced,  or 
erring  and  sinful  passion, -or  with  the  dreary 
burden  of  a heart  unyielded,  because  unvalued 
or  unsought, -came  to  Hester's  cottage  demand- 
ing why  they  were  so  wretched,  and  what  the 
remedy:  Hester  comforted  and  counselled  them 
as  best  she  might.  She  assured  them,  too,  of 


28  Van  Doren,  Carl,  The  American  Novel.  1789-1959.  p.  82. 

29  L .3 c . c i t . 

30  Aligheri,  Dante.  The  Divine  Comedy  (The  Carlyle-Wicksteed 

Translation),  New  York:  The  Modern  Library,  1932,  p.  40. 
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her  firm  belief,  that,  at  some  brighter 
period,  when  the  world  should  have  grown 
ripe  for  it,  in  Heaven’s  own  time,  a new 
truth  would  be  revealed,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish the  whole  relation  between  men 
and  women  on  a surer  ground  of  mutual 
happiness.  31 

The  Scarlet  Letter  illustrates  more  clearly  than  any  of  his 
works  Hawthorne’s  ability  to  rationalize  about  society, 
not  only  in  his  own  time  but  for  all  times. 


2 . Zenobia  Fauntleroy 

The  Blithedale  Romance,  which  is  based  on  Hawthorne's 

experience  at  the  Brook  Farm  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  is 

according  to  Henry  James,  "the  lightest,  brightest,  and 

liveliest  of  unhumorous  fiction,  a mixture  of  elements, 

like  an  April  da^,  ac  alternation  of  brightness  and  shadow, 

32 

of  broken  sup-patches  and  sprinkling  clouds."  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  fascinatingly  attractive  Zenobia,  whom 
Hawthorne  presents  in  this  work,  is  the  element  of  bright- 
ness. She  radiates  charm  like  the  heavy  perfume  of  the  ex- 
otic flower  which  she  wears  in  her  hair. 

Zenobia  could  easily  have  been  a direct  descendant  of 
Hester  Prynne.  In  her  thought  and  in  her  appearance  she 
had  the  mark  of  individuality  and  the  odd  type  of  beauty 
which  characterized  the  wearer  of  the  scarlet  letter. 


31  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  T he  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  240 

32  James,  Henry,  Jr.,  Hawthorne . p.  119. 
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Her  hair,  which  was  dark,  glossy,  and  of  sin- 
gular abundance,  was  put  up  rather  soberly  and 
primly,  without  curls,  or  other  ornament,  ex- 
cept a single  flower.  It  was  an  exotic  of  rare 
beauty,  and  as  fresh  as  if  the  hot-house  gar- 
dener had  just  dipt  it  from  the  item.  . . so 
brilliant,  so  rare,  so  costly,  as  it  must  have 
been,  and  yet  enduring  only  for  a day,  it  was 
more  indicative  of  the  pride  and  pomp  which 
had  a luxuriant  growth  in  Zenobia's  character 
than  if  a great  diamond  had  sparkled  among  her 
hair. 

Her  hand,  though  very  soft,  was  larger 
than  most  women  would  like  to  have,  or  than 
they  could  afford  to  have,  though  not  a whit 
too  large  in  proportion  with  the  spacious  plan 
of  Zenobia’s  entire  development.  It  did  one 
good  to  see  a fine  intellect  (as  hers  really 
was,  although  its  natural  tendency  lay  in 
another  direction  than  towards  literature) 
so  fitly  cased.  She  was,  indeed,  an  admir- 
able figure  of  a woman,  just  on  the  hither 
verge  of  her  richest  maturity,  with  a combina- 
tion of  features  which  it  is  safe  to  call  re- 
markably beautiful,  even  if  some  fastidious 
persons  might  pronounce  them  a little  defici- 
ent in  softness  and  delicacy.  But  we  find 
enough  of  those  attributes  everywhere . 

Pref erable-by  way  of  variety,  at  least-was 
Zenobia’s  bloom,  health,  and  vigor,  which 
she  possessed  in  such  overflow  that  a man 
might  well  have  fallen  in  love  with  her  for 
their  sake  only.  In  her  quiet  moods,  she 
seemed  rather  indolent;  but  when  really  in 
earnest,  particularly  if  there  were  a spice 
of  bitter  fegling,  she  grew  all  alive,  to  her 
finger-tips . 

Miles  Coverdale  was  enchanted  by  Zenobia  upon  their  first 

meeting  and  commented  that 

One  felt  an  influence  breathing  out  of  her 
such  as  we  might  suppose  to  come  from  Eve, 
when  she  was  just  made,  and  her  Creator  brought 
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her  to  Adam,  saying,  "Behold ’.He re  is  a woman."  33 
And  Coverdale's  enchantment  is  not  surprising,  for  if  we  ac- 
cept the  theory  that  Hawthorne  is  Miles  Coverdale  and  that 
Zenobia  is  Margaret  Fuller  this  seems  logical. 

Like  Zenobia,  Margaret  Fuller  was  a singular  young 
woman,  attractive  to  both  sexes  but  more  especially  to  her 
own.  She  possessed  an  irresistible  magnetism  which  compelled 
feelings  of  admiration,  and  of  disdain,  in  those  who  knew 
her.  In  considering  Hawthorne's  life,  we  may  easily  v/onder 
if  some  personal  attraction  was  present  between  Miss  Fuller 
and  himself.  He  seems  to  have  been  fascinated  by  her,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  disliked  her.  Perhaps  this  is 
another  instance  of  Hawthorne’s  Puritanism  exerting  itself, 
for  he  maintained  strict  codes  of  conduct  by  which  he  ad- 
judged his  women  characters  "saints"  or  "sinners". 

Miss  Fuxler,  to  be  sure,  was  an  interesting  personal- 
ity, "an  electrical  apparition."  To  those  who  knew  her,  she 
was  the  "i^ueen  of  Cambridge."  From  Van  Wyck  Brocks,  we 
learn  that 

She  thought  of  herself  as  a princess,  who  had 
been  left  by  mistake  on  a Cambridge  door- step. 

At  boarding-school,  at  Groton,  she  had  first 
revealed  her  insatiable  will-to-power . Unable 


33  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Blithedale  Romance,  p.  448. 
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to  rule  by  affection,  she  had  ruled  as  the 
demon  of  discord,  swooning  at  tactical  mo- 
ments, setting  the  girls  by  one  another's 
ears,  striking  her  head  against  an  iron 
hearth,  falling  into  fits  of  melancholy,  un- 
til, by  one  method  or  another,  she  had  re- 
duced the  school  to  servitude.  As  for  the 
girls,  they  raved  about  her.  She  was  the 
'bandit's  bride’  of  the  trashy  novels  they 
read  behind  their  desks.  No  one  had  such 
hair  as  hers,  dressed  with  a tropical  flower, 
such  flashes  of' the  eye.  There  was  always 
something  odd  in  the  way  she  wore  a sash  or 
necklace.  Her  simplest  frock  had  an  air  of 
fancy  dress.  The  girls  delighted  in  paying 
her  homage.  They  placed  wild  flowers  beside 
her  plate;  and  they  felt  that  she  was  born 
to  be  misunderstood  by  everyone  except  her 
lover.  As  for  the  unhappy  teachers,  not  one 
of  them,  as  Margaret  said,  had  ever  asked 
herself  an  intelligent  question  about  the 
nature  of  her  earthly  mission.  Margaret's  own 
mission  was  'to  grow.'  She  felt  that  her  im- 
pulses were  disproportioned  to  the  persons  and 
occas  ons  she  encountered  and  rightly  carried 
her  beyond  the  reserves  that  marked  the  appoint- 
ed lot  of  women.  34 

"A  free  thinker:  Genius,  Margaret  thought,  would  be  as  com- 

35 

mon  as  light  if  men  and  women  trusted  their  higher  selves." 

Zenobia  then,  if  considered  a3  an  aspect  of  Margaret 
Fuller,  represents  a quality  of  the  "new"  womanhood  foreseen 
by  Hester,  "intellectually  she  was  further  advanced  than 
Hester;  but  morally  she  had  left  her  heart  behind,  and  her 


34  Brooks,  Van  fyck,  The  Flowering  of  New  England,  pp.  237-38 

35  Lqc.  cit.. 
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36 

sympathy  for  those  about  her  had  gone  with  it."  With  her 
Hawthorne  is  extremely  critical.  She  is  Hester  in  reverse; 
for  whereas  Hester  was  tied  by  the  conventions  of  Puritan 
society,  Zenobia  is  naturally  free.  Her  freedom, however , does 
not  protect  her  from  being  ruined  by  disappointed  love.  Mar- 
garet Fuller  was  a feminist  and  as  such  probably  incurred 
much  of  Hawthorne's  dislike.  He  was  not  yet  prepared  to  accept 
independent  women  in  competition  with  men. 

Like  the  flower  which  adorned  her  queenly  brow,  Zenobia 
was  an  exotic  being,  achieving  that  quality  through  her  beau- 
ty and  her  intellectuality.  She,  like  Hester,  was  married  to 
one  who  could  not  appreciate  her,  but  unlike  Hester  she  never 
knew  genuine  love. 

There  were  whispers  of  an  attachment,  and 
even  a secret  marriage  with  a fascinating 
and  accomplished  but  unprincipled  young 
man.  The  incidents  and  appearances,  however, 
which' led  to  this  surmise,  soon  passed  away, 
and  were  forgotten.  37 

Neither  did  she  know  true  companionship  with  other  women. 
Zenobia  was  a beautiful  woman  and  as  such  appears  to  be  the 
object  of  Hawthorne's  Puritan  prejudice  against  physical  beau- 
ty. John  Erskine  states 

But  some  specific  Criticism  of  Puritan  ^ew 
England,  of  New  England  in  his  own  day,  may 
be  discerned  in  the  fortunes  of  Hester,  and 


3 6 Pearson,  Norman,  "introduction,"  The  Complete  Novels  and 
Selected  Tales  of  Nathaniel  Haw thorne , p . xii . 


37  HHw thorne , Nathaniel,  The  Blithedaie  Romance.  p.  550. 
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may  be  still  more  clear xy  felt  in  Ze- 
nobia  ._nd  Miriam,  the  later  heroines; 
these  are  all  represented  as  physically 
beautiful,  and  as  in  some  way  estranged 
from  life,  and  we  wonder  whether  it  was 
not  their  beauty  rather  than  their  con- 
duct that  alienated  them  from  their  en- 
vironment. What  career  has  a beautiful 
woman  in  New  England*7 -Hawthorne  seems  to 
ask,  and  he  seems  to  imply  that  if  she  is 
conventional  she  may  live  down  the  handi- 
cap of  beauty,  but  meantime  she  is  danger- 
ous to  others  and  to  herself. 

Zenobia  was  self-willed  and  imperious,  with  good  and 

evil  in  her  character. 

Passionate,  self-willed,  and  imperious, 
she  had  a warm  and  generous  nature,  show- 
ing the  richness  of  the  soil,  however, 
chiefly  by  the  weeks  that  flourished  in 
it  and  choked  up  the  herbs  of  grace.  39 

It  is  perhaps  well  that  Hollingsworth  was  unable  to  appre- 
ciate her  abilities,  for  had  the  two  combined  their  talents 
in  serving  his  great  purpose,  dire  consequences  might  have 
resulted.  > 

...if  in  earnest,  it  might  chance,  between 
Zenobia' s passionate  force  and  his  dark, 
self-delusive  egotism,  to  turn  out  such 
earnest  as  would  develop  itself  in  some 
suf : iciently  tragic  catastrophe;...  40 

Zenobia  was  no  better  able  to  sympathize  with  humanity  than 

was  Hollingsworth.  Nortfjjs  hhe  entirely  to  blvme,  for  her 

essential  training  had  not  necessitated  that  she  have  a 


38  Erskine,  John,  "Hawthorne,"  Cambridge  History  of  Amer- 
ican Literature.  II,  27. 


39  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Blithedale  romance,  p.  550 

40  Ibid. . p.  486. 
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consideration  for  others.  She  had  suffered  a motherless  child- 
hood, a childhood  blighted  by  ignominy  from  her  father's  dis- 
grace. She  had  been  left  "worse  than  orphaned." 

Zenobia's  tenderness,  like  Hester's  tenderness,  was 
brought  about  by  love.  Her  mistreatment  of  Priscilla  was 
caused  by  her  allegiance  to  Westervelt.  Hawthorne  never  clear- 
ly explains  her  relationship  to  that  sinister  man,  but  he  im- 
plies that  Westervelt  excercised  a mesmeric  power  over  Zeno- 
bia  which  in  turn  led  her  to  bring  Priscilla  into  his  control. 
Miles  Cover-dale  relates  her  interview  with  Westervelt  in  the 
forest  near  Blithedale. 

"The  poor  child! "exclaimed  Zenobia.  "She 
can  do  me  neither  good  nor  harm.  How  should 
she?  " 

I know  not  what  reply  Westervelt  whis- 
pered; nor  did  Zenobia's  subsequent  excla- 
mation give  me  any  clew,  except  that  it  evi- 
dently inspired  her  with  horror  and  disgust. 

"With  what  kind  of  being  am  I linked?" 
cried  she.  "If  my  Creator  cares  aught  for 
my  soul,  let  him  release  me  from  this  mis- 
erable bond!"  41 

But  Zenobia  was  honorable  and  courageous.  When  she  turned  to 
Hollingsworth  for  love  and  realized  that  Priscilla  occupied 
his  heart,  she  withdrew  from  the  scene-forever.  Every  action 
which  she  performed  was  unconciously  designed  to  heighten  her 
queenly  aspect,  even  her  suicidal  death. 

Hawthorne  used  great  skill  in  adorning  his  portrait  of 
Zenobia.  The  exotic  flower  which  she  wore  was  the  true  sym- 


41  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Blithedale  Romance,  p.  500. 
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bol  of  her  character.  It  represented  the  true  Zenobia  and 

formed  a brilliantly  beautiful  crown  for  her  brilliantly 

beautiful  personage.  The  reader  of  The  Blithedale  Romance 

oannot  help  feeling,  as  did  Miles  Coverdale,  that 

That  flower  in  her  hair  is  a talisman. 

If  you  were  to  snatch  it  away,  she  would 
vanish,  or  be  transformed  into  something 
else.  42 

The  flower  alternated  its  appearance  to  accord  with  her 
circumstances,  and  Miles  Coverdale,  upon  seeing  Zenobia  in 
town,  was  able  to  observe  that  when  she  appeared  in  her 
costly  robes  and  rich  jewels  '‘Even  her  characteristic 
flower,  though  it  seemed  to  be  still  there,  had  undergone 
a cold  and  bright  transfiguration;  it  was  a flower  ex- 
quisitely imitated  in  jeweller's  work,  and  imparting  the 
last  touch  that  transformed  Zenobia  into  a work  of  afct." 

Her  last  gesture  before  going  to  her  death  was  to  remote 
the  flower,  whereupon  Miles  Coverdale  states; 

...she  took  the  jewelled  flower  out  of 
her  hair;  and  it  struck  me  as  the  act  of 
a queen,  when  worsted  in  a combat,  dis- 
crowning herself,  as  if  she  found  a sort 
of  relief  in  abasing  all  her  pride.  44 

This  was  a symbolic  action,  for  it  signified  her  complete 

degradation  and  the  total  loss  of  the  pride  which  upheld  her. 


42  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  The  Blithedale  Romance,  p.  465. 

43  Ibid.,  p*  535 


^ Ibid. , p.  572. 
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Zenobia  represented  pride  in  its  highest  form  and 
this  is  to  be  expected,  for  she  had  never  been  subjected 
to  the  squalor  of  life.  Unlike  her  half-sister  Priscilla, 
she  had  inherited  from  her  mother  a sense  of  superiority 
which  was  quite  in  accord  with  her  queenly  name.  We  can 
hardly  feel  that  she  had  any  genuine  sisterly  affection 
for  Priscilla,  but  this  seems  natural  to  a realistic  mind. 
The  two  girls  had  only  one  factor  in  common,  their  father; 
and  even  he  cannot  be  called  their  common  denominator  be- 
cause he  was  so  completely  different  at  the  time  of  their 
oirth  that  he  is  better  considered  as  two  men  than  as  one. 
Hawthorne,  throughout  The  311 the dale  hcsiance  , retains 
the  geometric  pattern  of  an  3oceles  triangle,  with  Ze- 
nobia  and  Priscilla  sustained  as  the  two  sides  while  old 
Moodie  and  Hollingsworth  alternate  at  its  apex. 

To  Miles  Coverdale,  Zenobia  was  "not  exactly  maiden 

like." 

What  girl  had  ever  laughed  as  Zenooia  did? 

What  girl  had  ever  spoken  in  her  mellow 
tones?  Her  unconstrained  and  inevitable 
manifestation. . .was  that  of  a woman  to 
whom  wedlock  had  thrown  'wide  the  gates 
of  my stery ... .Zenobia  is  a wife;  Zenobia 
had  lived  and  loved*. There  is  no  folded 
petal,  no  latent  dew-drop,  in  this  per- 
fectly developed  rose!  45 

To  old  hoodie,  her  father,  she  was  his  former  resplendent 
life  as  Fauntleroy,  still  shining  through.  "Ah,"  said  he, 
"in  Zenobia  I live  again*." 

Beholding  her,  so  beautiful,- so  fit  to 

45  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  The  Blithedale  Romance,  p.  466. 
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be  adorned  with  all  imaginable  splendor  of 
outward  state, -the  cursed  franity,  which 
half  a lifetime  since,  dropt  off  like  tat- 
ters of  once  gaudy  apparel  from  my  debased 
and  ruined  person,  is  all  renewed  for  her 
sake.  Were  I to  reappear,  my  shame  would 
go  with  me  from  darkness  into  daylight. 

Zenobia  has  the  splendor,  aad  not  the  shame. 

Let  the  world  admire  her  and  be  dazzled  by 
her,  the  brilliant  child  of  my  prosperity'."  46 

To  Hollingsworth,  Zenobia  was  "the  most  admirable  handiwork 

of  God,  in  her  true  place  and  character.'*' 

"Despise  her?  No’."  cried  Hollingsworth, 
lifting  his  great  shaggy  head  and  shaking 
it  at  us,  while  his  eyes  glowed  almost 
f iercely . . . i*Her  place  is  at  man's  side. 

Her  office  that  of  the  sympathizer;  the 
unreserved,  unquestioning  believer;  the 
recognition,  withheld  in  every  other  man- 
ner, but  given  in  pity,  through  woman's 
heart,  lest  man  should  utterly  lose  faith 
in  himself;  the  echo  of  God's  own  voice, 
pronouncing,  'it  is  well  done'.'"  47 

But  to  her  sister,  Priscilla,  she  was  a true  queen  whose 
rule  was  to  be  accepted  unquestioningly . The  reader  is 
made  aware  of  this  fact  in  the  description  of  their  first 
meeting. 


As  yet  the  girl  had  not  stirred.  She 
stood  near  the  door,  fixing  a pair  of  large 
brown,  melancholy  eyes  upon  Zenobia, -only 
Zenobia she  evidently  saw  nothing:  else  in 
the  room,  save  that  bright,  fair,  rosy, 
beautiful  woman. .. .Once  she  seemed  about  to 
move  forward  and  greet  her,... but  finally 
instead  of  doing  so,  she  dropped  down  upon 
her  knees,  clasped  her  hands,  and  gazed 
piteously  into  Zenobia' s face.  Meeting  no 


46  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Blithedale  Homan ce.  p.  552. 

47  Ibid.,  p.  511. 
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kindly  reception,  her  head  fell  on  her 
bosom.  48 

Poor  Zenobia*.  It  was  hard  for  her  to  lose  Hollings- 
worth's love-the  only  thing  in  life  which  she  ever  really 
desired.  She  is  a living  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
riches  cannot  bring  happiness.  Her  whole  heart  is  reveal- 
ed to  us  when  she  talks  to  Priscilla  after  Hollingsworth's 
decision  between  them.  Even  then,  however,  she  does  not 
completely  accept  the  tie  of  sisterhood.  Her  thoughts  are 
best  observed  when  she  says  to  Priscilla: 

"True  we  are  sister  s'.  ..  .We  had  one 
father'.  You  knew  from  the  first;  I 
but  a little  while, -else  some  things 
that  have  chanced  might  have  been 
spared  you.  But  I never  wished  you 
harm.  You  stood  between  me  and  an 
end  which  I desired.  I wanted  a clear 
path.  No  matter  what  I meant.  It  is 
over  now."  49 

In  that  statement  she  summarizes  their  whole  relationship. 

Zenobia  makes  her  noblest  gesture  in  sending  her 
flower  to  Priscilla.  For  in  doing  so,  she  bestows  upon 
her  sister  her  most  treasured  possession  . When  she  tells 
Miles  Coverdale  to  "Bid  her  wear  this  for  Zenobia* s sake," 
the  reader  cannot  help  feeling  that  she  is  getting  ready 
to  commit  some  drastic  action.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
she  does. 


48  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Blithedale  Romance , p.  454. 

49  IMd..  p.  569. 
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Had  Zenobia  been  able  to  foresee  her  appearance  In 
death,  she  would  probably  have  chosen  another  manner  of  end- 
ing her  life.  It  was  best  for  her  to  go,  because  "Young  as 

she  was,  she  had  tried  life  fully,  had  no  more  to  hope,  and 

50 

something,  perhaps  to  fear."  But  it  is  hard  for  us  to  view 
her  damp  and  tousled  body,  frigid  in  an  attitude  of  prayer, 
without  wishing  that  Providence  had  intervened  with  its  own 
holy  hand. 

However,  Zenobia,  in  restrospect,  conveys  a moral » 

a moral  which  earlier  in  life  she,  herself  stated: 

"There  are  no  new  truths,  much  as  we  have 
prided  ourselves  on  finding  some.  A moral? 

Why,  this:  That,  in  the  battlefield  of  life, 
the  downright  stroke,  that  would  fall  only 
on  a man's  steel  head-piece,  is  sure  to 
light  on  a woman's  heart,  over  which  she 
wears  no  breast  plate,  and  whose  wisdom  it 
is,  therefore  to  keep  our  of  the  conflict. 

Or  this:  That  the  whole  universe,  her  own 
sex  and  yours,  and  Providence,  or  Destiny, 
to  boot,  make  common  cause  against  the  woman 
who  swerves  one  hair' s breath  out  of  the 
beaten  track."  51 

And  thus  Hawthorne  seems  to  have  made  hio  last  thrust 
against  Margaret  Fuller.  For  Miss  Fuller,  together  with  her 
husband,  the  arquis  Ossoli,  and  their  child,  was  drowned  off 
Fire  Island  on  JOily  19,  1850.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Hawthorne  had  her  personage  in  mind  when  writing  The  Blithe- 
dale  Romance:  but  whether  he  satirized  Miss  Fuller  consci  usiy 
or  unconciously  must  be  decided  by  the  reader  who  has  such 


50  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Sllthedale  Romance,  p.  580 

51  Ibid.,  p-.  571. 
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facts  as  this  at  his  command.  Hawthorne  himself  is  said 
to  have  denied  having  had  any  such  intention. 


3 . Li r iam  ^chaef er 


Although  not  so  brilliant  as  Zenobis  nor  so  coura- 
geous as  Hester,  Miriam  Schaefer  shares  with  them  their 
heritage  of  dark  voluptuous  beauty. 

She  was  very  youthful,  and  had  what  was 
usually  thought  to  be  a Jewish  aspect;  a 
complexion  in  which  there  was  no  roseate 
bloom,  yet  neither  was  it  pale;  dark  eyes, 
into  which  you  might  look  as  deeply  as 
your  glance  would  go,  na  still  be  con- 
scious of  a depth  that  you  had  not  sound- 
ed, though  it  lay  open  to  the  day.  She 
had  black, abundant  hair,  with  none  of  the 
vulgar  glossiness  of  other  women's  sable 
lockd ; if  she  were  really  of  Jewish  blood, 
then  this  was  Jewish  hair,  and  a dark  glory 
such  as  crowns  nac  Christian  maiden’s  head.  52 

From  this  description  we  can  see  some  traces  of  Beatrice 

Cenci  whom  Hawthorne  uses  as  a medium  in  describing  both 

Miriam  and  Hilda. 

There  are  two  famous  murder  cases,  a knowledge  of 
which  may  prove  helpful  in  the  study  of  Miriam  Schaefer. 
One  is  the  Praslin  murder  case  and  the  other  is  the  Cenci 
murder  case.  Hawthorne  has  perhaps  trusted  too  much  to 
his  reader's  imagination  in  characterizing  Miriam, and  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  his  trust  is  desirable.  He 


p2  Hawthorne,  fathaniel,  The  Marble  Faun,  p.  617 
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never  completely  reveals  her  past,  he  does  not  divulge  the 
exact  nature  of  her  first  sin,  and  he  leaves  obscure  the  iden- 
tity of  her  persecutor. 

The  most  important  personage  in  the  celebrated  Genci 

murder  case  is  Beatrice  Genci.  ohe  has  become  a legend  in 

world  literature.  Her  famous  portrait  by  Guido  Reni  of  the 

Bolognese  school  and  The  Genci,  a tragic  drama  by  Shelley, 

53 

have  done  most  to  popularize  her.  Herman  Melville,  Haw- 
thorne's contemporary,  also  mentions  her  in  the  closing  pages 
54 

of  his  P lerre ♦ Beatrice  Genci  was  a noble  Roman  lady  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  daughter  of  the  notorious  libertine, 

Count  Francesco  Genci.  Imprisoned  in  a tower  with  her  gover- 
ness by  her  father,  she  is  said  to  have  suffered  severe  indig- 
nities at  his  heads.  In  some  mysterious  way  the  father  was 
murdered  and  the  blame  was  placed  on  Beatrice,  though  she  pro- 
tested her  in  iOcence.  .a  trial  followed  in  which  Beatrice  was 
sentenced  to  death  along  with  several  of  her  relatives.  This 
account  is  brief  but  it  sheds  a great  deal  of  light  upon  Guido's 

portra't  of  Beatrice  which  Hawthorne  constantly  refers  to  in 

55 

The  Marble  Faun . 


53  The  Standard  Dictionary  of  Facts.  Buffalo,  New  York:  The 
Frontier  Press  Company,  1924,  p.  417. 

5$  Melville,  Herman.  Pierre  or  The  Ambiguities  (1852).  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1930,  p.  347. 

55  Wright,  Nathalia,  "Hawthorne  and  the  Praslin  Murder,"  pp. 
5-14. 
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Guido's  portrait  of  Beatrice  depicts  a beautiful  young 

girl  double  hooded  in  crepe,  double  hooded  to  symbolize  her 

incest  and  her  p rricide- " the  two  most  horrible  crimes  possi- 

56 

ble  to  civilized  humanity."  Hawthorne,  in  his  French  and  It- 
alian notebooks,  says  of  the  portrait; 

Its  peculiar  expression  eludes  a straight- 
forward glance,  and  can  only  be  caught  by 
side  glmpses  or  when  the  eye  falls  upon  it 
casually  as  it  were,  and  without  thinking 
to  discover  anything,  as  if  the  picture  fekd 
a life  and  consciousness  of  its  own,  and 
were  resolved  not  to  betray  its  secret  of 
grief  or  guilt,  though  it  wears  the  full  ex- 
pression of  it  when  it  imagines  itself  un- 
seen. I think  no  other  such  magical  effect 
can  ever  have  been  wrought  by  pencil  . I 
looked  close  into  its  eyes,  with  a deter- 
mination to  see  all  that  there  was  in  them, 
and  could  see  nothing  that  might  not  have 
been  in  any  young  girl's  eyes;  and  yet,  a 
moment  afterwards,  there  -was  the  expression- 
seen  aside,  and  vanishing  in  a moment-of  a 
being,  unhumanized  by  some  terrible  fate,  and 
gazing  at  me  out  of  a remote  and  inaccessi- 
ble region,  where  she  was  frightened  to  be 
alone,  but  where  no  sympathy  could  reach  her.  57 

Although  Hawthorne  makes  no  mention  of  the  Praslin 
murder  case  in  The  Marble  Fsun,  it  is  believed  by  some  that 
the  case  exerted  some  influence  upon  his  writing  of  that  story 
Nathalie  Wright  informs  us  that  Henry  Bright  recalled  asking 
Hawthorne  about  the  case,  and  its  relationship  to  Ihe  Marble 
Faun , when  Hawthorne  was  in  London  during  the  ipring  of  i860. 


b6~ 

Carpenter,  Frederic,  "Puritans  Preferred  Blonde^', '"  p.264. 

57  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  Passages  From  the  French  and  Italian 
Notebooks,  p.  505. 
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Hawthorne,  according,  to  Mr.  Bright,  made  no  comment  but  look- 
ed amused.  Be  that  as  it  may,  The  Marble  Faun  when  considered 

as  a retelling  of  the  Praslin  murder  case  seems  more  easily 

58 

understandable . 

The  Praslin  Murder  case  was  a sensational  trial  taking 
place  in  Paris,  in  August,  1848,  which  attracted  world-wide 
attention.  The  principals  involved  were  Charles  Laure  Huges 
Theobald,  due  de  Choiseul-Praslin;  his  wife,  Altarice  Rosalba 
Fanny  Sebastiani;  and  the  governess  of  their  children,  Hen- 
riette  Deluzy-De sporte s . According  to  Miss  Wright,  the  wife 
threatened  to  name  th~  go  erne ss  as  correspondent  in  her 
divorce  suit  against  her  husband;  and  the  husband,  angered 
because  she  would  not  grant  the  governess  a letter  of  recom- 
mendation, murdered  her.  A week  later  the  husband  didd  of 
poison,  a suicide,  but  the  governess  was  held  and  finally  de- 
clared innocent.  The  case  was  important  because  the  princi- 
pals were  related,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  nearly  all  of 

the  ancienne  noble s sc . Miriam  then,  if  considered  as  the  gov- 

59 

erne ss,  has  an  explainable  past. 

Hawthorne  gives  so  many  conjectures  a out  Miriam's 
past  'when  he  introduces  her  that  it  is  hard,  even  with  the 
Praslin  and  the  Genci  mases  in  mind,  to  classify  her. 


58  Wright,  Hathalia,  "Hawthorne  and  the  Praslin  Murder,"  pp . 
5-14. 
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It  was  said,  for  example,  that  Miriam 
was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a great 
Jewish  hanker  (an  idea  perhaps  suggested 
by  a certain  rich  Oriental  character  in 
her  face),  and  had  fled  from  her  paternal 
home  to  escape  a union  with  a cousin,  the 
heir  of  another  of  that  golden  brotherhood; 
the  object  being,  to  retain  their  vast 
accumulation  of  wealth  within  the  family. 

Another  story  hinted  that  she  was  a German 
princess,  whom,  for  reasons  of  state,  it 
was  proposed  to  give  in  marriage  either  to 
a decrepit  sovereign,  or  a prince  still  in 
his  cradle.  According  to  a third  statement, 
she  was  the  offspring  of  a Southern  Ameri- 
can planter,  who  had  given  her  an  elaborate 
education  and  endowed  her  with  his  wealth; 
but  the  one  burning  drop  of  African  blood 
in  her  veins  so  affected  her  with  a sense 
of  ignominy,  that  she  relinquished  all  and 
fled  her  country.  By  still  another  account 
she  was  the  lady  of  an  English  nobleman: 
and,  out  of  mere  love  and  honor  of  art,  had 
thrown  aside  the  splendor  of  her  rank,  and 
come  to  seek  a subsistence  by  her  pencil 
in  a Roman  studio.  ^ 

And  even  when  he  allows  her  to  identify  herself,  he  leaves 
a question  in  the  reader's  mind.  For  in  revealing  herself 
to  Kenyon 

She  described  herself  as  springing  from 
English  parentage,  on  the  mother's  side, 
but  with  a vein,  likewise,  of  Jewish  blood; 
yet  connected,  through  her  father,  with  one 
of  those  few  princely  families  of  Southern 
Italy,  which  still  retain  great  wealth  and 
influence.  And  she  revealed  a name,  at 
which  her  auditor  started,  and  grew  pale; 
for  it  was  one  that,  only  a few  years  be- 
fore, had  been  familiar  to  the  world  in 
connection  with  a mysterious  and  terrible 
event. . . 
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She  went  on  to  say,  that,  while  yet  a 
child,  she  had  lost  her  English  mother. 

From  a very  early  period  in  her  life,  there 
had  been  a contract  of  betrothal  between 
herself  and  a certain  marchese,  the  repre- 
sentative of  another  branch  of  her  paternal 
house, -a  family  arrangement  between  two 
persons  of  disproport ioned  ages,  and  in 
which  feeling  went  for  nothing.  Most 
Italian  girls  of  noble  rank  would  have 
yielded  themselves  to  such  a marriage,  as 
an  affair  of  course.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  Miriam's  blood,  in  her  mixed  race, 
in  her  recollections  of  her  mother, -some 
characteristic,  finally,  in  her  own  nature- 
which  had  given  her  freedom  of  thought  and 
force  of  will,  and  made  this  prearranged 
connection  odious  to  her ... .Reaching  the 
age  v/hen  the  marriage  contract  should 
have  been  fulfilled,  Miriam  had  utterly 
repudiated  it. 

Some  time  afterwards  had  occurred  that 
terrible  event  to  which  Miriam  had  alluded, 
when  she  revealed  her  name;... it  only  con- 
cerns the  present  narrative,  inasmuch  as 
the  suspicion  of  being  at  least  an  accom- 
plice in  the  crime  fell  darkly  and  directly 
upon  Miriam  herself... 

The  great  influence  of.  her  family  con- 
nections had  shielded  her  from  some  of  the 
consequences  of  her  imputed  guilt.  But  in 
a.ispair,  she  had  fled  from  home,  and  had 
surrounded  her  flight  with  such  circum- 
stances as  rendered  it  the  most  probable 
conclusion  that  she  had  committed  suicide. 
...She  flung  herself  upon  the  world,  and 
speedily  created  a new  sphere,  in  which 
Hilda’s  gentle  purity,  the  sculptor's 
sensibility,  clear  thought,  and  genius , and 
Donatello's  genial  simplicity,  had  given  her 
almost  her  first  experience  of  happiness. 
Then  came  that  ill-omened  adventure  of  the 
catacomb.  The  spectral  figure  which  she  en- 
countered was  the  evil  fate  that  had  haunted 
her  through  life.^l 
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The  evidence  which  Hawthorne  presents  concerning 
the  Spectre  of  the  Catacombs  seems  designed  to  make  the 
reader  believe  that  he  was  Miriam’s  rejected  lover,  and  for 
this  reason  desired  vengeance  upon  her-.  The  "terrible 
event"  in  which  she  was  involved  and  her  family  connections 
of  "great  influence"  appear  explainable  in  the  light  of  the 
Praslin  murder  case;  and  her  noble  Italian  parentage  seems 
intended  to  link  her  with  Beatrice  Cenci. 

Miriam's  character  is  constantly  compared  and  con- 
trasted with  artistic  reproductions  of  women  noted  in 
history  for  their  passion.  Her  traits  are  reflected  in 
her  drawing.  Her  sketches  are  of  such  nature  that  Donatello 
shudders  to  look  at  them.  Animal-like  as  he  is,  he  realizes 
that  something  undesirable  is  mixed  therein.  Were  he  more 
aware,  he  would  see  that  "Over  and  over  again,  there  was 

the  idea  of  woman,  acting  the  revengeful  mischief  tbwards 
62 

Man."  She  portrays  women  like  Jael,  the  murderess  of  Sisera, 
Judith,  the  beheader  of  Holof ernes, and  Herodias,  the  killer 
of  John  the  Baptist.  A psychologist  with  such  knowledge  as 
this  would  probably  have  called  a retrial  of  Miriam's  case 
and  convicted  her.  Although  Miriam  reveals  malevolent  traits 
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in  her  sketching,  her  self-portrait  is  of  such  beauty  that 
it  inspires  Donatello  to  smile;  but  a second  glance  at  it 
makes  him  say,  "No,  it  is  sadder  than  I thought  at  first.” 
In  sculpture  we  see  Miriam’s  dark  beauty  and  tender, 
passionate  qualities  reproduced  in  Kenyon’s  statue  of 
Cleopatra.  For  like  that  great  queen,  she  too  was  "full 
of  poisonous  and  rapturous  enchantment.” 

It  is  a pity  that  Miriam  could  not  have  met  Dona- 
tello sooner,  for  his  faithful  and  implicit  love  was  the 
medicine  needed  for  her  poor  afflicted  soul.  Could  she 
have  known  the  peace  of  mind  that  results  from  loving  and 
being  loved  in  return,  her  life  might  have  traversed  a 
different  pathway.  But  Miriam  was  a victim  of  circumstance 
and  knew  it. 


”As  these  busts  in  the  block  of  marble," 
thought  Miriam,  "so  does  our  individual  fate 
exist  in  the  limestone  of  time.  We  fancy 
that  we  carve  it  out;  but  its  ultimate  shape 
is  prior  to  all  our  action."'^*5 

A superstitious  person  might  say  that  Miriam  was  born  under 

an  unlucky  star.  Her  innate  temperament  seems  also  to 

have  been  against  her,  for  we  learn  that 

Miriam  had  great  apparent  freedom  of 
intercourse;  but  her  manners  were  so  far 
from  evincing  shyness,  that  it  seemed  easy 
to  become  acquainted  with  her,  and  not  dif- 
ficult to  develop  a casual  acquaintance 
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into  intimacy.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
impression  which  she  made,  upon  brief  con- 
tact, but  not  such  the  ultimate  conclusion 
0f  those  who  really  sought  to  know  her.  So 
airy,  free,  and  affable  was  Miriam's  deport- 
ment towards  all  who  came  within  her  sphere 
that  possibly  they  might  never  be  conscious 
of  the  fact;  but  so  it  was,  that  they  did 
not  get  on,  and  were  seldom  any  further  ad- 
vanced into  her  good  graces  today  than  yes- 
terday. By  some  subtle  quality,  she  kept 
people  at  a distance,  without  so  much  as 
letting  them  know  that  they  were  excluded 
from  her  inner  circle.  She  resembled  one 
of  those  images  of  light,  which  conjurers 
evoke  and  cause  to  shine  before  us,  in  ap- 
parent tangibility,  only  an  arm's-length 
beyond  our  grasp;  we  make  a step  in  advance, 
expecting  to  seize  the  illusion,  but  find  it 
still  precisely  as  far  out  of  our  reach. 

Finally  society  began  to  recognize  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  nearer  to  Miriam, 
and  gruffly  acquiesced. 

This  trait  can  be  attributed  to  her  youthful  experiences, 

for  her  life  had  been  such  as  to  breed  distrust,  distrust 

even  in  God — as  we  learn  when  she  tells  Hilda: 

"I  would  give  all  I have  or  hope-my  life, 

Oh,  how  freely-for  one  instant  of  your  trust 
in  God:  Y ou  little  guess  my  need  of  it."5^ 

It  inevitably  seems  to  follow  that  one  who  is  basically 
distrustful  unconciously  transfers  his  distrust  to  others 
who  in  turn  distrust  him.  Francis  Bacon  once  said,  "Who- 
soever is  delighted  in  solitude,  is  either  a wild  beast  or 
a god."  Miriam  was  neither  of  these,  but  when  we  consider 
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Hawthorne's  attitude  towards  the  solitary  life  it  seems  that 

he  intended  to  add  Miriam's  secluded  life  to  the  number  of 

her  supposed  sins.  Randall  Stewart  says  that 

The  idea  of  isolation  is  so  pervasive  in  Haw- 
thorne's works  that  the  consideration  of  all 
possible  examples  would  include  almost  all  of 
his  characters;  for  very  few  are  not  excep- 
tional in  some  sense.  To  name  the  important 
characters  in  the  novels-... is  to  become  aware 
of  the  fact  that  all  except  fciiree, 

Phoebe,  Holgrave,  and  Hilc&a,  possess  traits  or 
perform  deeds  sufficiently  exceptional  or  un- 
social to  effect  a partial  isolation  from 
their  fellows.  This  estrangement  of  the  in- 
dividual was  a majjor  theme,  almost  an  obses- 
sion, with  Hawthorne.  It  h^  its  genesis,... 
in  his  own  experience;... 

When  we  come  to  a complete  analysis  of  Miriam,  it  is 
hard  to  say  just  how  she  should  be  classified.  In  reality 
she  never  sinned.  The  man  whom  she  was  accused  of  murdering 
was  proved  to  be  a suicide,  and  in  the  Spectre's  death  her 
only  crime  was  a misdirected  glance.  Nor  was  her  solitude  a 
voluntary  one;  she  did  not  place  herself  in  seclusion  but  was 
put  there  by  people  who  found  in  her  something  to  dislike. 

Miriam's  past  was  a weighted  secret,  bearing  down 
heavily  upon  her.  Had  she  been  able  to  open  her  heart  in  con- 
fessional like  Hilda,  she  too  could  have  gained  relief.  But 
her  doubt  and  distrust  prevented  her.  Upon  seeing  a statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  she  exclaimed  to  her  companions, 
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"Oh,  if  there  were  but  one  such  man  as  this'. 

One  such  man  in  an  age,  and  one  in  all  the 
world;  then  how  speedily  would  the  strife, 
wickedness,  and  sorrow  of  us  poor  creatures 
be  relieved.  We  would  come  to  Him  with  out" 
griefs,  whatever  they  might  be,  even  a poor 
frail  woman  burdened  with  her  heavy  heart, 
and  lay  them  at  his  feet,  and  never  need  to 
take  them  up  again.  The  rightful  king  would 
see  all’." 

Whether  Hawthorne  intended  this  exclamation  to  emphasize  Mir- 
iam's pagan  qualities  we  shall  probably  never  know.  But  cer- 
tainly she  felt  the  need  of  sharing  her  secret  and  was  unable 
to  do  so. 

What  Miriam  needed  was  a faithful  and  understanding 

friend.  Francis  Bacon,  who  so  ably  philosophized,  has  said: 

...this  c ommuni cat long  of  a m n' s self  to 
his  friend  works  two  contrary  effects;  for 
it  redoubleth  Joys  and  cutteth  griefs  in 

halves;  for  there  is  no  man  that  imparteth 
his  Joys  to  h s friend,  but  he  Joyeth  the 
more;  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his  griefs 
to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  68 

Donatello  was  faithful  but  unable  to  understand  her.  Hilda 
was  too  high  on  her  pedest  1 of  virtue  to  sympathize  with  her, 
and  Kenyon  was  too  critic ?1  and  objective  to  be  of  any  assis- 
tance to  her.  Her  secret  as  she  sid  was  "not  a pearl,  yet  a 

69 

man  might  drown  himself  in  plunging  after  it." 

Like  her  passionate  sisters,  Hester  and  Zenobia , Miriam 
had  a treasure  which  symbolized  her  character.  Hester  had  her 
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Pearl,  Zenobia  had  her  flower,  and  Miriam  had  a jewel*  It  was 
a gem 

not  a diamond,  but  something  that  glim- 
mered with  a clear,  red  lustre,  like  the 
stars  in  a southern  sky.  Somehow  or  other 
this  colored  light  seemed  an  emanation  of 
herself,  as  if  all  that  was  passionate  and 
glowing,  in  her  native  disposition,  had 
crystallized  upon  her  breast,  and  were  just 
now  scintillating  more  brilliantly  than 
ever,  in  sympathy  with  some  emotion  of  her 
heart.  70 

Hawthorne  does  not  play  upon  Miriam’s  jewelled  symbol  as  he 

does  upon  the  symbols  of  Hester  and  Zenobia,  but  he  does  use 

it  as  a device  to  remind  the  reader 

that  she  was  no  real  artist,  but  the 
daughter  of  an  illustrious  or  golden 
lineage,  who  was  merely  playing  at 
necessity;  mingling  with  human  struggle 
for  her  pastime;  stepping  out  of  her  na- 
tive sphere  only  for  an  interlude,  just  as 
a princess  might  alight  from  her  gilded 
equipage  to  go  on  foot  through  a rustic 
lane . 71 

The  packet  which  Miriam  gave  Hilda  to  keep  for  her  and 
later  to  deliver  to  an  address  undisclosed  to  the  reader,  cre- 
ates another  element  of  mystery  in  The  M a r o 1 e Faun;  and  at  the 
aame  time  it  serves  as  another  reminder  of  Miriam's  noole 
birth.  We  learn  that  Miriam  was  involved  in  a political  in- 
trigue which  caused  the  Roman  municipal  government  to  place 
her  under  observation,  even  in  private  life.  Considering  this 
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fact,  along  with  the  other  data  which  Hawthorne  gives  us  con- 
cerning Miriam,  we  may  form  a solution  of  our  own  to  her  story 
without  any  assistance  from  outside  references. 

It  appears  that  the  Spectre  of  the  Catacombs  was  a spy 
hired  by  the  Roman  government  to  take  account  of  Miriam* s ac- 
tivities, and  that  he  appears  in  numerous  guises  to  prevent 
her  friends  from  suspecting  his  mission.  It  also  appears  that 
this  spy,  as  we  shall  now  call  him,  held  a personal  grudge 
against  Miriam,  a grudge  not  exactly  political.  it  may  have 
been  that  he  was  the  man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  and  whom 
she  re  used  to  marry.  If  Miriam  was  a woman  cdnnected  with  an 
important  poltical  intrigue,  it  seems  quite  logical  that  her 
secret  should  be  a secret  dangerous  enough  to  drown 
the  man  who  plunged  after  it.  Her  distasteful  qualities  can 
be  attributed  to  her  need  for  caution  even  in  casual  conver- 
sation, and  her  repulsion  of  Donatello  can  be  said  to  attest 
her  genuine  love  for  him.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Miriam's 
discouraging  Donateno  was  due  to  her  unwillingne ss  to  see  him 
become  involved  in  a plot  which  might  cost  him  his  life. 

This  last  conjecture  leaves  little  room  for  Miss  /.right's 
theory  about  the  Praslin  murder  case,  but  the  reader  may  take 
his  choice  between  the  iwo.  If  neither  of  the  conjectures 
should  prove  satisfactory,  he  may  then  accept  Hawthorne's  kind- 
admonition, 

The  gentle  reader,  we  trust,  would  not  thank 
us  for  one  of  those  minute  elucidations, 
which  are  so  tedio  s,  and,  after  all,  so  un- 
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satisfactory,  in  clearing  up  the  romantic 
mysteries  of  a story.  He  is  too  wise  to 
insist  upon  looking  closely  at  the  wrong 
side  of  the  tapestry,  after  the  right  one 
has  been  sufficiently  dispi  yed  to  him, 
woven  with  the  best  of  the  artist’s  skill 
and  cunningly  arranged  with  a view  to  the 
harmonious  exhibition  of  its  colors.  If 
any  brilliant  ,or  beautiful,  or  even  tol- 
erable effect  has  been  produced,  this  pat- 
tern of  kindly  readers  will  accept  it  at 
its  worth,  without  tearing  its  web  apart, 
with  the  idle  purpose  of  discovering  how 
the  threads  have  been  knit  together;  for 
the  sagacity  by  which  he  is  distinguished 
will  long  ago  have  taught  him  that  any 
narrative  of  human  action  and  adventure, 
whether  we  call  it  history  or  romance*  is 
certain  to  be  a fragile  handiwork,  more 
easily  rent  than  mended.  The  actual  Ex- 
perience of  even  the  most  ordinary  life  is 
full  of  events  that  never  explain  them- 
selves, either  as  regards  their  origin  or 
their  tendency.  72 
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CHAPTER  II 


HEW  ENGLAND  GIRLS 


CHAPTER  II 


HEW  EHGTjAHD  GIRLS 

Among  Hawthorne Ts  women  we  find  a characteristic  type 
0f  Hew  England  girl  around  whom  he  weaves  his  symbols  of 
purity,  innocence,  and  faith.  These  girls  portray  those 
qualities  of  character  which  are  pleasing,  amiable,  and 
healthful  to  the  soul.  Examples  of  this  type  are  Phoebe 
( The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables ) , Ellen  Langton  ( Fanshawe ) , 
Hilda  (The  Marble  Faun),  and  Rose  Garfield  (Septimius 
Felton).  Ellen  Langton,  though  representing  virtue,  inno- 
cence, and  faith  (as  illustrated  in  her  unquestioning 
belief  of  Butler’s  story  about  her  father)  is  weakly  por- 
trayed but  interesting  to  observe  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  her  traits  in  Phoebe  and  Hilda.  Rose  Garfield  is 
likewise  weakly  portrayed,  but  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
incompleted  state  of  the  book  in  which  she  appears.  Phoebe, 
a,  representative  of  ’’new  plebianisn;"  as  contrasted  with  the 
outmoded  gentility  of  her  cousin  Hepzibah,  is  a faith  and 
a religion  in  herself;  for  she  is  a source  of  happiness 
and  joy  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  bask  in  her 
sunshine.  To  Hepzibah  she  is  human  understanding,  to 
Clifford  she  is  an  incarnation  of  his  ideal  beauty,  and 
to  Holgrave  she  is  a source  of  love  and  tenderness  which 
prevents  him  from  treading  the  downward  path  of  scientific 
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coldness  and  radicalism.  Hilda  too  is  a woman  of  feminine 
tenderness  (though  she  is  required  to  endure  great  moral 
agony  before  fully  achieving  that  quality) . In  her  highest 
sense  she  may  be  considered  representative  of  sweet  faith  ■ nd 
pure  imagination.  Her  humble  reverence  and  appreciation  for 
the  works  of  the  old  Roman  painters  endows  hhr  with  an  insight 
which  enables  her  to  reproduce  the  highest  and  noblest  quali- 
ties of  their  art.  This  insight  inspires  her  to  relinquish 
her  own  claim  to  fame  and  become  a copyist,  an  occupation 
requiring  generous  and  noble  self-sacrifice.  Hilda's  career 
as  a copyist  reveals  her  lack  of  independence  and  creative 
ability;  but  when  the  reader  stops  to  consider  Hawthorne's 
Puritan  attitude  towards  the  independent  woman,  this  charac- 
teristic of  Hilda  is  understandable.. 

1 . Hilda 

Hilda  unlike  Hawthorne's  other  New  England  girls, 
has  several  symbols.  She  is  characterized  by  her  doves,  her 
thoughts,  her  shrine,  and  her  white  dress.  The  shrine  in 
which  she  lives,  breathing  sweet  air  above  the  eyil  scents  of 
Rome,  represents  her  maidenly  elevation  above  the  moral  dust 
and  mud  in  life.  She  is  untouched  by  petty  vanities  and  pas- 
sions. 

Hawthorne  gives  us  no  detailed  description  of  Hilda's 
appearance  as  he  does  of  his  passionate  women.  The  reader 
learns  only  that  hhe  is  a slender,  delicate  girl  with  au- 
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burn-colored  hair.  It  is  thought  by  Randall  Stewart  that 


her  characterization  reveals  several  aspects  of  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne, for  Mrs.  Hawthorne  was  slender,  brown-haired,  and 
interested  in  painting.  He  says: 

In  her  religious  orthodoxy  and  in  her 
moral  purity,  symbolized  by  the  doves 
which  circle  about  her  tower,  she  de- 
rives from  both  Phoebe  and  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne herself.  It  appears  that  in 
this  heroine , however , Hawthorne  incor- 
porated even  more  of  his  wife  than  in 
the  portrait  of  Phoebe.  The  latter  is 
a blending  of  the  lively  village  girl, 
such  as  Hawthorne  often  met  on  his  ad- 
venturous journeys  through  bural  New 
England  and  occasionally  described  in 
the  notebooks,  and  Sophia  in  her  capa- 
city as  a home  maker.  In  The  Marble 
Faun.  Hawthorne  has  apparently  forgot- 
ten those  earlier  feminine  models  of  his 
youth  and  the  character  of  Hilda  becomes 
little  more  than  an  ideal  portrait  of  the 
author’s  wife.  This  identity  is  particu- 
larly obvious  in  the  account  of  Hilda's 
artistic  career :.. .Both  Hilda  and  ^ophia 
succeeded  better  as  copyists  than  as 
original  painters;  at  times  their  copies 
surpassed  the  originals.  Although  the 
crus  ing  blow  inflicted  upon  Hilda  by  the 
mere  knowledge  of  the  guilt  of  Miriam  and 
Donatello  finds  no  parallel  in  Sophia’s 
life,  the  experience,  nevertheless,  is 
conceived  in  harmony  with  the  almost  too 
moral  character  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  of 
whom  her  sister,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  wrote: 
"...there  was  one  kind  of  thing  she  could 
not  bear,  and  that  was  moral  evil."  73 

Hilda  lives  alone  but  is  not  an  independent  woman. 
She  is  dependent  upon  others  for  her  well-being.  The  know- 


73  Stewart,  Randall,  The  American  Notebooks  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne . pp.  lvii-lviii. 
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ledge  of  Miriam  and  Lonatello's  secret  is  unbearable  to  her 
because  she  can  neither  discuss  it  wi  h them  nor  share  her 
cognizance  of  it  with  amy one  else.  Only  when  she  unburdens 
herself  to  the  Catholic  priest  in  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  is 
she  able  to  regain  her  peace  of  mind. 

Hilda's  confession  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  most 
striking  incident  in  the  works  of  the  Puritan  Hawthorne,  for 
it  represents  Hawthorne's  ability  to  accept  the  virtues  of  a 
religious  institution  which  he  was  trained  from  birth  to  dis- 
like . 


When  Hilda  had  almost  completed  the  circuit 
of  the  transcept,  she  came  to  a conf essional- 
the  central  part  was  closed,  but  a mystic  rod 
protruded  from  it,  indicating  the  presence  of 
a priest  within- on  which  was  inscribed,  PRO  ANGE- 
LICA LINGUA. 

It  was  the  wor&  in  season!  If  she  had  heara 
her  own  mother's  voice  from  within  the  taber- 
nacle, calling  her,  in  her  mother- tongue , to 
come  and  lay  her  poor  head  in  her  lap,  and  sob 
out  all  her  troubles,  Hilda  could  not  have  re- 
sponded with  a more  inevitable  obedience.  She 
did  not  think;  she  only  felt.  Within  her  heart 
was  a great  need'.  Close  at  hand,  within  the 
veil  of  the  confessional,  was  the  relief.  She 
flung  herself  down  in  the  penitent's  place;  and, 
tremulously,  passionately,  with  sobs,  tears,  and 
the  turbulent  overflow  of  emotion  too  long  re- 
pressed, she  poured  out  the  darl£  story  which  had 
inflused  its  poison  into  her  innocent  life. 

Hilda  had  not  seen,  nor  could  she  now  see 
the  visage  of  the  priest.  But,  at  intervals, 
in  the  pauses  of  that  strange  confession,  half 
choked  by  the  struggle  of  her  feelings  toward 
an  outlet,  she  heard  a mild,  calm  voice,  some- 
what mellowed  by  age.  It  spoke  soothingly;  it 
encouraged  her;  it  led  her  on  by  apposite  ques- 
tions that  seemed  to  be  suggested  by  a great 
and  tender  interest,  and  acted  like  magnetism 
in  attracting  the  girl's  confidence  to  this  un- 
seen friend.  The  priest's  share  in  the  inter- 
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view,  indeed,  resembled  that  of  one  who 
removes  the  stones,  clustered  branches,  or 
whatever  entanglements  impede  the  current 
of  a swollen  stream.  Hilda  could  have  im- 
agined- so  much  to  the  purpose  were  his  in- 
quiries-that  he  was  already  acquainted  with 
some  outline  of  what  she  strove  to  tell  him. 

Thus  assisted,  she  revealed  the  whole 
of  the  terrible  secret:  The  whole  except 
that  no  name  escaped  her  lips. 

iSnd,  ah,  what  a relief'.  When  the  hys- 
teric gasp,  the  strife  between  words  and 
sobs,  had  subsided,  what  a torture  had  g&Sr 
sed  away  from  her  soul'.  It  was  all  gone; 
her  bosom  was  as  pure  now  as  in  her  child- 
hood. She  was  a girl  again;  she  was  Hilda 
of  the  dove-cote;  not  that  doubtful  crea- 
ture whom  her  own  doves  had  hardly  recog- 
nized as  their  mistress  and  playmate  by 
reason  of  the  death- scent  that  clung  to  her 
garments.  74 

The  confession  of  Hilda  has  often  been  compared  with 
Lucy  ^nowe's  confession  in  Charlotte  Bronte's  V ille tte . 
Charlotte  Bronte's  novel  was  published  in  1853;  Leslie  Ste- 
phens states  that  Hawthorne  borrowed  the  confession  idea  from 
75 

her.  Lucy  Snowe  is  a lonely  governess  left  alone  at  a board- 
ing school  in  France  while  everyone  else  is  away  on  summer 
vacation.  Like  Hilda  she  is  a Protestant  girl  who  wanders 
into  a Catholic  Qhurch  seeking  comfort.  She  says: 

The  bells  of  a church  arrested  me  in  pas- 
sing; they  seemed  to  call  me  in  to  the 
salut.  and  I went  in.  Any  solemn  rite, 
any  spectacle  of  sincere  worship,  any  open- 
ing appeal  to  God  was  v/elcome  to  me  then 
as  bre: d to  one  in  extremity  of  want.  I 


74  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  ,»arble  ran-,  p.  795. 

75  Stephen,  Leslie,  Hours  in  a Librar  . (First  Series),  p.  184 
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I knelt  down  with  others  on  the  stone 
pavement ... .Carefully  every  door  of  the 
church  was  shut;  a holy  quiet  sank  upon, 
and  a solemn  shade  gathered  about  us. 

After  a space,  breathless  and  spent  in 
prayer,  a penitent  approached  the  con- 
fessional. I watched.  She  whispered 
her  avowal;  her  shrift  was  whispered  back; 
she  returned  consoled.  Another  went,  and 
another.  A pale  lady,  kneeling  near  me, 
said  in  a low,  kind  voice: 

"Go  you  now,  I am  not  quite  prepared." 
Mechanically  obedient,  I rose  and  went.... 

The  priest  within  the  confessional  never 
turned  his  eyes  to  regard  me;  he  only 
quietly  inclined  his  ear  to  my  lips.... 

I hesitated;  of  the  formula  of  confession 
I was  ignorant,  instead  of  commencing  them 
with  the  prelude  usual,  I s:ia: 

"Mon  pere,  je  suis  Protestante . " He 
directly  turned.... I saw  by  his  profile  and 
brow  he  was  a Frenchman;  though  gray  and 
advanced  in  years,  he  did  not,  I think, 
lack  feeling  o^  intelligence.  He  inquired, 
not  unkindly,  why,  being  a Protestant,  I 
came  to  him? 

I said  I was  perishing  for  a word  of  ad- 
vice or  accent  of  comfort.  I had  been  liv- 
ing for  some  weeks  quite  alone;  I had  been 
ill;  I had  a pressure  of  affliction  on  my 
mind  of  which  it  would  hardly  any  longer  en- 
dure the  weight.  76 

Lucja,  unlike  Hilda,  was  not  oppressed  by  the  knowledge  of 
a violent  crime.  She  had  suffered  a physical  illness.  Both, 
however,  were  lonely  and  in  need  of  a companion  to  whom  they 
could  confide  their  troubles. 

Frederic  Carpenter  says  that  Hilda's  confession  should 


76  Bronte,  Charlotte,  Vllle tte . I. 
Company,  1893,  pp.  200-01. 
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not  be  startling  because  she  had  become  almost  Catholic  in 


her  worship  of  the  Virgin.  "Hilda,"  he  says,  "represents 

the  soul  in  a state  of  grace  and  pure  morality,"  or  in  other 

77 

words  ascetic  spirituality.  It  is  true  that  Hilda  attains 
a level  of  spirituality  which  makes  her  appear  to  be  an  ideal 
in  Hawthorne's  mind  rather  than  a living  human  oeing.  But 
it  is  hard  to  believe  in  her  as  an  actual  person  until  after 
she  gains  a knowledge  of  sin  through  seeing  Donatello  s crime. 

Hilda's  attitude  towards  Miriam  after  the  crime  is 
cold  and  unmerciful. 

"Do  not  bewilder  me  thus,  MirimJ"  ex- 
claimed Hilda,  v/ ho  had  forborne  to  express, 
by  look  and  gesture,  the  anguish  which  this 
interview  inflicted  on  her.  "if  I were  one  of 
God’s  angels,  with  a nature  incapable  of  stain 
and  garments  that  never  could  be  spotted,  I 
would  keep  ever  at  our  side,  and  try  to  lead 
you  upward.  But  I am  a poor,  lonely  girl, 
whoiji  God  has  set  here  in  an  evil  world,  and 
given  her  only  a white  robe,  and  bid  her  wear 
it  back  to  Him,  as  white  as  when  she  put  it 
on.  Your  powerful  magnetism  would  be  too  much 
for  me.  The  pure,  white  atmosphere,  in  which 
I try  to  discern  what  things  are  good  and  true, 
would  be  discolored.  And,  therefore,  Miriam, 
before  it  is  too  late,  I mean  to  put  faith  in 
this  awful  heart-quake,  which  warns  me  hence- 
forth to  avoid  you."  78 

This  attitude  makes  Hilda  appear  selfish  and  self-centered, 
interested  only  in  the  preservation  of  her  spiritual  beauty. 
It  is  not  until  after  her  confession,  when  she  enters  the 


77  Carpenter,  Frederic,  "Puritans  Preferred  Blonfes,"p.  795. 

78  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Marble  Faun,  p.  709. 
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realm  of  facts  and  looks  at  the  truth  of  her  situation  that 
she  is  able  to  pity  Miriam.  Even  in  art  she  awakens  to  the 
fact  that 


One  picture  in  ten  thousand,  perhaps,  ought 
to  live  in  the  applause  of  mankind,  from 
generation  to  generation,  until  the  colors 
fade  and  blacken  out  of  sight,  or  the  canvas 
rot  entirely  away9.  For  the  rest,  let  them 
be  piled  away  in  garrets,  just  as  the  toler- 
able poets  are  shelved,  when  their  little  day 
is  over.  79 

Valadimir  Astrov  states  that  Hilda  is 

a perfect  Christian  soul,  sinless,  serene 
and  uncompromisingly  moral.  She  is  the 
Virgin  reincarnated  and  also  be,ona  evil 
and  guilt.  But  being  beyond  evil  also 
proves  beyond  good.  In  being  impervious 
to  guilt  she  is  inaccessible  to  compassion- 
nofc  needing  mercy,  she  is  unable  to  show 
it.  She  is  virtuous  to  the  verge  of  heart- 
lessness. Being  free  from  the  experience 
of  evil,  she  is  unprotected  from  evil. 

Only  so  long  as  she  keeps  away  from  reality 
in  her  dove  tower  of  flawless  ideality,  is 
she  able  to  preserve  her  inner  peace  and 
integrity.  Her  involuntary  witness  of  crime 
drags  her  down  and  breaks  her  wings.  The 
enforced  touch  of  sin  humanizes  her  and  has 
a liberating  effect  which  makes  her  capable 
of  experiencing  real  attachment  and  self- 
forgetful  love.  80 

Hilda  has  little  to  say  to  Donatello.  Perhaps  she 
considers  him  too  much  a faun  end  a pagan  to  be  treated  as 
an  individual.  With  Kenyon  the  sculptor,  however,  she  is 
different.  He  is  the  pillar  upon  which  she  leans  for  moral 


79  Hav/thorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Marble  Faun,  p.  786. 

79  Astrov,  Valadimir,  "Hawthorne  and  Dostoevski  as  Explorer 
of  the  Human  Conscience,"  pp.  309-10. 
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support.  She  attributes  her  reason  for  confessing,  in  the 

Catholic  Church  to  his  absence.  "Had  you  been  here  yesterday," 

80 

she  teils  him,  "l  would  have  confessed  to  you."  Nevertheless 
Hilda  accepts  Icenyon' s love,  relinquishes  her  shrine  and  des- 
cends to  earth. 

We  cannot  help  feeling,  however,  that  Hilda  will  be 
happier  in  employing  her  talents  toward  the  worthwhile  pro- 
ject of  rearing  a family  in  her  own  morally  sweet  way. 


2^_  Phoebe  Pyncheon 

Phoebe  Pyncheon  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  charac- 
ters in  Hawthorne's  works.  She  is  a ray  of  light  and  a 
breath  of  sunshine  illuminating  the  gloomy  old  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  and  the  people  who  live  in  it. 

She  was  very  pretty;  as  graceful  as  a bird, 
and  graceful  much  in  the  same  way;  as  plea- 
sant about  the  house  as  a gleam  of  sunshine 
falling  on  the  floor  through  a shadow  of 
twinkling  leaves,  or  as  a ray  of  firelight 
that  dances  on  the  wall  while  evening  is 
drawing  nigh,.. an  example  of  feminine  grace 
and  availability  combined,  in  a state  of 
society,  if  there  were  any  such,  where  ladies 
did  not  exist.  8l 

Phoebe  is  the  supreme  example  of  Hawthorne’s  New  Eng- 
land girls,  for  she  possesses  all  those  qualities  which  are 
desirable  in  a girl  of  her  age.  She  is  humane,  sympathetic, 


80  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Marble  Faun,  p.  801. 

81  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  p.  291. 
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and  understanding.  In  her  we  find  a representative  of  new 
plebianism  as  contrasted  with  her  cousin  Hepzibah's  old 
gentility.  Herbert  Gorman  points  out  that  "Phoebe,  Pris- 
cilla, and  Hilda  are  widely  differentiated  but  their  like- 
ness is  implicit  in  the  fact  that  they  are  all  young  New 
England  girls  essentially  'good, * that  perform  the  function 

of  foils  to  more  somber-willed  women  who  are  unusual  through 

82 

remarkable  traits." 

Phoebe  has  no  symbol  other  than  her  own  personal:'  ty . 
She  is  untried  in  the  ways  of  the  world  but  'well  versed  in 
the  ways  of  human  nature.  Everyone  with  whom  she  comes  in 
contact  admires  her.  She  enables  Hepzibah  to  become  self- 
supporting  bymmaking  the  little  cent-shop  a profitable 
business.  She  is  the  one  spot  of  beauty  in  poor  Clifford’s 
life. 


Had  Phoebe  been  coarse  in  feature,  shaped 
clumsily,  of  a h rsh  voice,  and  uncouthly 
mannered,  she  might  have  b.:en  rich  Mth  all 
good  gifts,  beneath  this  unfortunate  exter- 
ior, and  still,  so  long  as  she  wore  the 
guise  of  woman,  she  would  have  shocked  Clif- 
ford, and  depressed  him  by  her  lack  of  beau- 
ty.... She  was  not  an  actual  fact  for  him, 
but  the  interpretation  of  all  that  hehhad 
lacked  on  earth  brought  warmly  home  to  his 
conception;  so  that  this  mere  symbol,  or 
lifelike  picture,  had  almost  the  comfort  of 
reality.  83 

And  Phoebe  knows  how  to  handle  Judge  Pyncheon. 


82  Gorman,  Herbert,  Hawthorne:  A Study  of  Solitude,  p.  98. 

83  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  pp . 
327-28. 
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As  Phoebe  courtsied  in  reply,  the  Judge 
bent  forward,  with  the  pardonable  and 
even  praiseworthy  purpose-considering 
the  nearness  of  blood  and  the  difference 
of  age-of  bestowing  on  his  young  relative 
a kiss  of  acknowledged  kindred  and  natural 
affection, .. .Phoebe , just  at  the  critical 
moment,  drew  back;  so  that  her  highly  res- 
pectable kinsman,  with  his  body  bent  over 
the  counter,  and  his  lips  protruded,  was 
betrayed  into  the  rather  absurd  predica- 
ment of  kissing  the  empty  air.  84 

For  her  cousin  Hepzibah,  Phebe  provides  an  understand- 
ing sympathy,  bringing  happiness  into  the  old  lady's  life 
for  the  first  time  in  years. 

It  is  a very  genuine  admiration,  that 
with  which  persons  too  shy  or  too  awkward 
to  take  a due  part  in  the  bustling  world 
regard  the  real  actors  in  life's  stirring 
scenes .Hepzibah  was  well  content  to  ac- 
knowledge Phoebe's  vastly  superior  gifts 
as  a shop-keeper;  she  listened  with  com- 
pliant ear,  to  her  suggestion  of  various 
methods  whereby  the  influx  of  trade  with- 
out a hazardous  outlay  of  capital ... .All 
such  proofs  of  a ready  mind  and  skillful 
handiwork  were  highly  acceptable  to  the 
aristocratic  old  hucksteress,  so  long  as 
she  could  murmur  to  herself  with  a grim 
smile,  and  a half-natural  sigh,  and  a sen- 
timent of  mixed  wonder,  pity,  and  growing 
affection.  85 

Phoebe  with  her  characteristic  of  sweetness  and  piety 
has  been  termed  the  religious  element  in  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables.  Her  simplicity  and  her  potent  spirit  are  like 
the  scent  of  roses,  diffusing  sweet  thoughts  and  emotions. 


84  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gable s . p.  313* 

85  Ibid. . pp.  290-91. 
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She  is  native  truth  and  sagacity  as  opposed  to  wrinkled  sly- 
ness and  craft.  She  is  a purifying  element  in  life. 

The  real  test  of  Phoebe's  fitness  is  in  her  relation- 
ship with  Holgrave.  Had  she  been  anything  ether  than  what 
she  was,  he  should  at  all  events  have  been  tdmpted  to  mes- 
merize her  as  his  ancestor  had  mesmerized  Alice  Pyncheon. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Holgrave  could  have  worked  his 
power  upon  Phoebe,  but  something  in  her  simple  goodness  re- 
strained him  and  he  loved  her  instead. 

Let  us , therefore , whatever  his  defects  of 
nature  and  education,  and  in  spite  of  his 
scorn  for  creeds  and  institutions , -concede 
to  the  daguerreotypi st  the  rare  and  igh 
quality  of  reverence  for  another's  indi- 
viduality. Let  us  allow  him  integrity,  also, 
forever  after  to  be  confided  in;  since  he 
forbade  himself  to  twine  that  one  link  more 
which  might  have  rendered  his  spell  over 
Phoebe  indisoluble.  86 

Holgrave  realized  that  in  Phoebe  he  was  to  find  happiness 
and  willingly  accorded  with  her  wishes  in  order  to  please 
her.  Through  her  he  was  to  gain  faith  in  humanity  and 
dispel  his  philanthropic  ideals. 

Lawrence  Hall  says"By  marrying  Holgrave,  Phoebe  must 
merge,  under  the  healthy  and  joyous  auspices  of  equalitari an- 
ism,  the  blood  of  the  Old  Colonel  with  the  blood  of  those 

87 

whom  he  wronged."  In  this  manner  she  would  expiate  the  old 


86  Hawthorne,  Hathaniel,  The  House  of  the  oeven  gables . p.  370. 
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social  guilt  by  dissipating  the  false  distinctions  that  lie 
under  it. 


According  to  Randall  Stewart,  Phoebe  is  also  a proto- 
type of  Mrs.  Hawthorne, 

The  name  itself  was  one  which  Hawthorne 
had  used  in  writing  to  his  wife.  Phoebe’s 
nose,  "slightly  piquant,"  is  modeled  after 
Sophia’s,  which  Hawthorne  refers  to  in  a 
letter  as  "that  whimsical  little  nose  of 
thine."  More  important,  Phoebe  and  sophia 
are  alike  in  certain  spiritual  qualities. 

Hawthorne  says  that  his  wife  "is  birdlike 
in  m ny  things."  Similarly,  Phoebe  is  "as 
graceful  as  a bird"  and  possesses  a "natur- 
al tunefulness .. .like  a bird."  Hawthorne 
compares  his  wife  to  a bright  sunshine  and 
himself  to  a dark  cloud.  Similarly,  Phoebe 
is  a "ray  of  sunshine"  in  a”dismal  place." 

And  just  as  Mrs.  Hawthorne  with  happy  skill 
transformed  the  Old  Manse,  a "musty  edifice," 
into  a "comf oifable  modern  residence,"  so 
Phoebe  by  "a  kind  of  natural  magic"ef f ected 
an  equally  remarkable  transformation  in  the 
interior  of  the  house  of  the  seven  gables. 

Finally,  both  are  of  a religious  nature:  Mrs. 
Hawthorne  goes  to  church,  leaving  her  husband 
at  home;  Phoebe,  likewise,  has  "a  church- 
going  conscience."  8b 

Phoebe  i3  human  and  alive.  Hilda  embodies  too  much 
of  an  ideal  and  Ellen  Langton  is  too  trusting.  Rose  Gar- 
field is  too  indefinitely  characterized  by  Hawthorne  for  the 
reader  to  form  any  basic  conclusions  about  her;  but  we  feel 
that  she  is  closest  to  Phoebe  in  her  portrayal. 


88  Stewart,  Randall,  The  American  Notebooks  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne . p.lvi. 
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5.  Ellen  Langton  and  Rose  Garfield 


Ellen  Langton  in  Fan a haw e and  Rose  Garfield  in  Sep- 
tlmius  Felton  are  minor  character  creations  of  Hawthorne's. 
They  are  interesting  to  study,  however,  because  Ellen  appears 
in  Hawthorne's  first  book  and  Rose  appears  in  one  of  hits 
last  books.  Both  are  Hew  England  girls  with  sweet  and  sunny 
dispositions,  both  are  pure  and  innocent,  and  both  are  be- 
loved by  worthy  young  men. 

Ellen  Langton  is  a true  Puritan  girl.  She  is  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  and  has  a gentle  nature  and  a loving 
heart.  Her  strong  sense  of  duty  is  revealed  in  her  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  father,  even  though  she 
hardly  knows  him.  She  is  rational  in  thought,  however,  and 
realizes  that  Butler  is  an  undesirable  person;  but  she  is 
trusting  enough  to  believe  that  he  is  telling  the  truth  when 
he  tells  her  that  her  father  is  dead. 

Ellen  needed  a confidante  and  could  have  been  saved 
much  distress  if  she  had  had  an  understanding  friend  to  ad- 
vise her.  Her  guardians,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melmoth,  were  not  the 
type  of  people  to  be  trusted  with  confidence*,  and  her  ad- 
mirers, Fanshawe  and  Edward  Walcott,  could  not  sympathize 
with  her  predicament. 

Unlike  most  of  Hawthorne's  Hew  England  girls,  Ellen 
was  not  a blonde. 

If  pen  could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  Ellen 
Langton 's  loveliness,  it  would  achieve  what 
pencil .. .never  could;  for  though  the  dark 
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eyes  might  be  painted,  the  pure  and  plea- 
sant thoughts  that  peeped  through  them 
could  only  be  seen  and  felt.... It  must, 
therefore,  be  left  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  to  conceive  of  something  not 
more  than  mortal,  nor,  indeed,  quite  the 
perfection  of  mortality,  but  charming  men 
the  more,  because  they  felt,  that,  lovely 
as  she  was,  she  was  of  like  nature  to  them- 
selves. 89 

Ellen  disrupted  Fanshawe* s languishing  solitude  by 
awakening  in  him  the  healthy  emotion  of  love.  His  frequent 
conversations  with  her  produced  a tinge  of  color  to  his 
cheeks  and  a less  consuming  brightness  in  his  eyes.  The 
possibility  of  earthly  happiness  actually  seemed  to  redeem 
him  from  the  grave.  When  Ellen  was  abducted  by  Butler, 
Fanshawe  rescued  her  through  sheer  intellectual  power.  He 
pitted  his  brilliant  mind  against  the  brutal,  physical 
strength  of  Butler  and  won. 

The  knowledge  that  Ellen  loved  Edward  alcott,  an 
average  student,  was  a punishment  to  Fanshawe  who  prided 
himself  upon  his  superior  intellect.  He  generously  rejected 
her  hand, when  she  offered  it  in  gratitude,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  happy.  Newton  Arvin  says  that  Fanshawe's 
early  death,  which  is  his  reward  for  cherishing  a solitary 
ambition,  is  Hawthorne's  first  tentative  solution  to  the 
problem  of  solitude;  Ellen  and  Edward  are  rewarded  for 


89  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  Fanshawe , p.  7. 
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90 

taking  no  step  aside  from  the  common  pathway. 

Ellen  is  not  represented  by  any  symbols  but  seems  in- 
stead to  be  a typical  stock  character  from  the  Gothic  type 
of  novel.  A pure  end  lovely  girl,  she  possesses  nearly  all 
of  those  characteristics  which  Hawthorne  later  enlarged  upon 
in  creating  Phoebe  Pyncheon. 

Hose  Garfield,  like  Ellen  Langton,  is  a pretty, 

innocent  girl  and  a true  hew  England  Puritan. 

The  girl  was  very  pretty,  a little  freckled, 
a little  tanned,  but  with  a face  that  glim- 
mered and  gleamed  with  quick  and  cheerful 
expressions;  a slender  form,  not  very  large, 
with  a quick  grace  in  its  movement;  sunny 
hair  that  had  a tendency  to  curl,  which  she 
probably  favored  at  such  moments  as  her 
household  occupation  left  her;  a sociable 
and  pleasant  child.  91 

George  Lathrop  says  Rose  presents  a delicate  contrast  to 

Septimius  Felton, for  she  represents  gentle  conservatism  and 

92 

the  wisely  practical  tendency  to  be  satisfied  with  life. 

Hawthorne  sustains  her  as  a character  and  as  a per- 
sonality, but  her  relationship  to  the  other  characters  in 
Septimius  Felton  is  not  stable.  First  we  are  told  that  she 
is  the  sweetheart  of  Septimius,  and  later  we  learn  that  she 
is  his  sister.  But  this  does  not  matter,  because  the  im- 
* portant  thing  about  Rose  is  the  fact  th. t she  reveals  Haw- 


90  Arvin,  Newton,  Hawthorne ,p.  56. 

91  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  Septimius  Felton,  p.  231. 
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thorne ' s lifetime  interest  in  the  hew  England  girl.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  writing  career  until  the  end  of  it, 
Hawthorne  admired  young  women  of  virtue  and  pure  morality 
The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  own  wife,  Mrs 
Sophia  Peabody  Hawthorne,  was  herself  a true  New  England 
girl. 


CHAPTER  III 
SIBYLLINE  GIRLS 


CHAPTER  III 


SIBYLLINE  GIRLS 


Not  so  healthful  or  healthy  as  his  New  England  girls 
are  Hawthorne ' s Sibylline  girls.  These  girls,  Alice 
Pyncheon,  the  Blithedale  Priscilla,  and  Sibyl  Lacy,  share 
a common  kinship  in  their  subjection  to  the  will  of  others. 
1.  Priscilla 


Priscilla,  the  daughter  of  Old  Moodie,  is  the  most 
outstanding  girl  in  this  class.  In  The  Blithedale  Romance 
she  promotes  the  theme  of  mesmerism  which  is  interwoven 
with  the  story  of  her  sister,  Zenobia.  She  is  the  "Veiled 
Lady"  and  is , as  her  mother  was , a frail  and  sylph-like 
creature. 

She  was  a tremulous  little  creature,  shrinking 
involuntarily  from  all  mankind,  but  in  timid- 
ity, and  no  sour  repugnance.  There  was  a lack 
of  human  substance  in  her;  it  seemed  as  if, 
were  she  to  stand  up  in  a sunbeam,  it  would 
pass  right  through  her  figure,  and  trace  out 
the  cracked  and  dusty  window-panes  upon  the 
naken  floor.  But,  nevertheless,  the  poor  child 
had  a heart;  and  from  her  mother's  gentle 
character  she  had  inherited  a profound  and 
still  capacity  of  affection.  And  so  her  life 
was  one  of  love.  She  bestowed  it  partly  on 
her  father,  but  in  greater  part  on  an  idea. 

For  Fauntleroy,  as  they  sat  by  their 
cheerless  fireside .had  often  talked  to 
the  little  girl  about  his  former  wealth,  the 
noble  loveliness  of  his  first  wife,  and  the 
■beautiful  child  whom  she  had  given  him.... 
Priscilla's  love  grew,  and  tended  upward,  and 
twined  itself  perseveringly  around  this  un- 
seen sister... It  was  almost  like  worship,  both 
in  its  earnestness  and  its  humility;  nor  was 
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it  the  less  humble , -though  the  more  earnest, 

-because  Priscilla  could  claim  human  kindred 
with  the  being  whom  she  so  devoutly  loved. -3 

Priscilla's  character  has  a "slight  mist  of  uncer- 
tainty" which  prevents  her  "from  taking  a place  among 
creatures  of  flesh  and  blood."  The  air  at  Blithedale 
does  much  for  her,  however,  and  she  grows  into  a more 
spirited  and  healthy  womanhcod.  She  is  a trusting  and 
timid  soul,  a worshipper  at  the  feet  of  her  beautiful  sis- 
ter and  at  the  feet  of  Hollingsworth.  Her  symbol  is  in 
her  sewing,  for  her  little  silk  purses  represent  her  mystery. 
Miles  Coverdale  says  of  the  purses: 

Their  peculiar  excellence,  besides  the  great 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  manufacture,  lay 
in  the  almost  impossibility  that  any  uniniti- 
ated person  should  discover  the  aperture;  al- 
though, to  a practised  touch,  they  would 
open  as  wide  as  charity  or  prodigality  might 
wish.  I wondered  if  it  were  not  a symbol  of 
Priscilla’s  own  mystery  .9&r 

Priscilla,  not  being  a strong-minded  individual, 
is  easy  prey  to  the  ignoble  purpose  of  Westervelt  and 
Zenobia.  When  Miles  Coverdale  sees  her  in  town  he  realizes 
that  she  is  not  herself  but  little  dreams  that  she  is  under 
hypnotic  influence.  Her  role  as  the  "Veiled  Lady"  is  one 
which  leaves  a pitiable  effect  upon  her,  for  she  becomes 
again  the  pale,  wan  creature  which  she  was  when  she  first 


93  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Blithedale  Romance , p 548 
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appeared  at  Blithedale  Farm. 

Hollingsworth's  little  attentions  to  Priscilla  are 
the  happy  and  healthful  factors  in  her  life.  She  flour- 
ishes in  his  presence  and  through  him  gains  freedom,  for- 
ever, from  Westervelt’s  mesmeric  powers.  She  never  sus- 
pects Miles  Coverdale's  affection  for  her  even  though  it 
seems  that  he  would  have  made  her  a much  more  desirable 
husband. 

Priscilla's  name  is,  like  her  sister's,  suggestive 
of  her  character.  It  suggests  her  prim  and  colorless 
personality.  Her  love  and  worship  of  her  sister  is  un- 
questioning, it  almost  surpasses  her  love  for  God.  She 
kneels  humbly  to  her  queenly  sister,  only  to  be  jolted 
to  her  own  feet  in  the  shocking  realization  that  Zenobia 
is,  like  herself,  just  a mortal  human  being. 

One  thing  that  is  a credit  to  Priscilla  is  her  un- 
wavering loyalty  to  Hollingsworth.  She  stands  by  him  as 
a comforter  in  his  greatest  need. 

But  a character  so  simply  constituted  as  hers 
has  room  only  for  a single  predominant  affec- 
tion. Ho  other  feeling  can  touch  the  heart's 
inmost  core,  nor  do  it  any  deadly  mischief. 

Thus,  while  we  see  that  such  a being  responds 
to  every  breeze  with  tremulous  vibration,  and 
imagine  that  she  must  be  shattered  by  the 
first  rude  blast,  we  find  her  retaining  her 
equilibrium  amid  shocks  that  might  have  over- 
thrown many  a sturdier  frame.  So  with  Pris- 
cilla; her  one  possible  misfortune  was 
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Hollingsworth's  unkindness;  and  that  was 
destined  never  to  befall  her, -never  yet, 
at  least,  for  Priscil&a  has  not  died.  95 


2 . Alice  Pyncheon 

Alice  Pyncheon  is  one  of  Hawthorne's  few  posthumous 
characters.  She  has  long  been  dead  when  the  story  of  the 
Puncheons  in  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  begins,  but  her 
spirit  hovers  so  closely  over  the  old  seven  gabled  mansion 
that  she  merits  attention  in  this  study.  She,  like  Priscilla, 
was  a Sibylline  girl;  but  she  was  neither  wan  nor  pale.  In- 
stead she  was  a true  aristocrat,  the  "apple  of  her  father's 
eye,"  and  a lady,  fair,  gently,  and  proud.  Her  roses,  called 
"Alice's  Posies,"  constitute  the  brightest  spot  of  beauty  in 
the  Pyncheon  garden. 

The  tradition  was,  that  a certain  Alice 
Pyncheon  had  flung  up  the  seeds,  in  sport, 
and  that  the  dust  of  the  street  and  the 
decay  of  the  roof  gradually  formed  a kind  of 
soil  for  them,  out  of  which  they  grew,  when 
Alice  had  long  been  in  her  grave... it  was 
both  sad  and  sweet  to  observe  how  nature 
adopted  to  herself  this  desolate,  decaying, 
gusty,  rusty  old  house  of  the  Pyncheon 
family;  and  how  the  ever- re turning  summer 
did  her  best  to  gladden  it  with  tender  beau- 
ty, and  grew  melancholy  in  the  effort.  96 

Alice's  hsrpsichord  was  also  present  in  the  old  house  and 

was  often  heard  playing  sweet  melancholy  music,  just  as  she 

had  played  it. 


95  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Bllthedale  Romance,  p.  582. 
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Alice  Pyncheon  was,  like  her  roses,  exotic,  beau- 
tiful and  delicate. 

If  ever  there  was  a lady  born,  and  set 
apart  from  the  world's  vulgar  mass  by  a 
certain  gentle  and  cold  stateliness,  it 
was  this  very  Alice  Pyncheon.  Yet  there 
was  the  womanly  mixture  in  her;  the  ten- 
derness, or,  at  least,  the  tender  capa- 
bilities. For  the  sake  of  that  redeem- 
ing quality,  a man  of  generous  nature 
would  have  forgiven  ell  her  pride,  and 
have  been  content,  almost,  to  lie  down 
in  her  path,  and  let  Alice  set  her  slen- 
der foot  upon  his  heart.  All  that  he 
would  have  required  was  simply  the  acknow- 
ledgement that  he  was  indeed  a man,  and  a 
fellow-being,  moulded  of  the  same  ele- 
ments as  she.  97 

She  was  of  foreign  education  and  could  not  take  kindly  to 
the  new  England  modes  of  life  in  which  she  thought  nothing 
beautiful  had  ever  been  developed. 

Alice  was  an  obedient  child  and  accepted  her  father’s 
commands  without  question.  When  Gervayse  Pyncheon  bade  her 
comply  with  Matthew  aule ' s request,  he  little  thought  tihat 
he  was  sacrificing  the  soul  of  his  only  child.  Alice  how- 
ever, like  Phoebe,  had  an  instinctive  sense  of  foreboding 
which  reacted  in  the  presence  of  evil  personages. 

She  was  very  proud.  Setting  aside  all  ad- 
vantages of  rafak  this  fair  girl  deemed  her- 
self conscious  of  a power-combined  of  beau- 
ty, high,  unsullied  purity,  and  the  preser- 
vative force  of  womanhood- that  could  make 
her  sphere  impenetrable,  unless  betrayed  by 
treachery  within.  She  instinctively  knew, 


97  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables, 
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it  may  be,  that  some  sinister  or  evil 
potency  was  now  striving  to  pass  her 
barriers;  nor  would  she  decline  the 
contest.  98 

Like  her  ancestors,  Alice’s  pride  was  her  weakness  and 

the  cause  of  her  misfortune.  This  very  pr:'de  moved  Matthew 

Maule  to  take  advantage  of  her. 

It  seemed  to  De  Maule ' s impulse,  not  to 
ruin  Alice,  nor  to  visit  her  with  any 
black  or  gigantic  mischief,  which  would 
have  crowned  her  sorrows  with  the  grace 
of  traged  , but  to  wreak  a low,  ungen- 
erous scorn  upon  her.  99 

Maule  did  not  intend  to  kill  Alice*  he  only  intended  to 
humble  her.  But  he  too  was  guilty  of  pride.  He  committed 
Hawthorne's  "unpardonable  sin"  in  playing  with  Alice's  soul, 
and  he  killed  her. 

But  though  Alice's  earthly  being  was  no  more,  her 
spirit  lived  on  at  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  in  the 
melancholy  tunes  of  her  harpsichord.  Those  tunes  were  the 
tunes  of  her  own  humiliation,  the  declaration  of  her  peni- 
tence, and  her  warning  to  all  the  members  of  her  family  to 
put  away  pride  fend  to  sin  no  more. 

3 . Sibyl  Dacy 

Sibyl  Dacy,  like  ^lice  Pyncheon  and  Prise: 11a  Moodie, 
is  a Sibylline  girl.  Her  name  characterizes  her.  She  is  a 

98  -awthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  p.365. 
59  Ibid.,  p.  369. 
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girl  of  weird  beauty,  fair  and  pale  with  a sweet  plain- 
tive voice.  Her  smile  is  faint  and  her  expression  is 
melancholy.  Rose  Garfield  describes  her  as  "brain 
touched . " 

Septimius  Felton  first  meets  Sibyl  seated  on  a grave. 

Well;  but  then,  on  this  flower  and  shrub- 
disguised  grave,  sat  this  unknown  form  of 
a girl,  with  a slender,  pallid,  melancholy 
grace  about  her,  simply  dressed  in  a dark 
attire,  which  she  drew  loosely  about  her. 

At  first  glimpse,  Septimius  fancied  that 
it  might  be  Rose;  but  it  needed  only  a 
glance  to  undeceive  him;  her  figure  was  of 
another  character  from  the  vigorous,  though 
slight  and  elastic  beauty  of  Rose;  this  was 
a drooping  grace,  and  when  he  came  near 
enough  to  see  her  face,  he  saw  that  those 
large,  dark,  melancholy  eyes,  with  which 
she  had  looked  at  him,  had  never  met  his 
gaze  before.  100 

Sibyl  Dacy  is  the  betrayed  sweetheart  of  Cyril  Nor- 
ton, the  English  soldier  whom  Septimius  killed.  Her  motive 
is  revenge,  but  she  is  thwarted  by  love.  Like  Alice  and 
Priscilla,  Sibyl  is  the  human  instrument  for  a man1 s foul 
purpose.  Her  soul  is  dominated  by  her  uncle,  Dr.  Jabez 
Portsoaken,  cut  she  overthrows  his  domination  by  falling 
in  love  with  Septimius.  Her  doom  is  symbolically  foretold 
when  it  is  revealed  the  t her  picture  is  in  the  miniature 
which  Septimius  shattered  in  killing  the  English  soldier. 

George  Lathrop  states,  "Sibyl  Dacy  ifc  of  the  Chill- 
ingworth  type.  The  movement  of  the  story  depends  on  her 
subtle  scheme  of  revenge;  but  her  malice  is  characteris- 


100  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  Septimius  melton,  p.  290* 
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tically  directed  against  the  slayer  of  the  young  officer 
who  has  despoiled  her  honor  and  (characteristically)  she 
is  unable  to  consummate  her  plan,  from  the  very  tenderness 
of  her  feminine  heart,  which  leads  her  first  to  half  sym- 
pathize with  his  dreams,  then  to  pity  him  for  the  deceit 

she  has  practiced  on  him,  and  at  last  to  rather  love  than 

101 

hate  him." 

Sibyl  recognizes  her  own  traits  of- evil;  the  rare 

purple  san^ uino  san,-uinissima  flowers  which  she  plants  and 

gives  to  Septimius  Felton  are  her  symbol.  When  Rose  C-arfield 

afeks  her  to  act  as  one  of  her  bridesmaids,  she  tells  Rose 

"I  am  an  ill-fate,  a sinister  demon,  Rose; 
a thing  that  has  sprung  out  of  a grave;  and 
you  had  better  not  entreat  me  to  twine  my 
poison  tendrils  rouhd  your  destinies.  You 
would  repent  it."  102 

Though  only  eighteen  years  old,  sibyl  is  a noble  and 

courageous  girl.  She  helps  Septimius  prepare  what  he  thinks 

is  the  Llixir  of  Life,  then  quaffs  the  liquid,  shatters  the 

goblet,  and  informs  him  of  its  poisonous  content. 

"You  had  a flower,  or  what  you  called  a 
flower,"  said  the  girl.  "But,  Septimius, 
there  was  yet  another  drink  in  which  the 
same  potent  ingredients  were  used;  all 
but  the  last.  In  this,  instead  of  the  beau- 
tiful flower,  was  mingled  the  semblance  of 
a flower,  but  really  a baneful  growth  out  of  a 


101  Lathrop,  George  P.,  A Study  of  Hawthorne,  p.  273. 
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grave.  This  I sowed  there,  and  converted 
the  drink  into  a poison. .. This  is  the  drink 
I helped  yon  to  distil.  It  brings  on  death 
with  pleasant  and  delightful  thrills  of  the 
nerves.  0 Septimius,  Septimius,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  die,  to  be  so  blest,  so  ex- 
hilerated  as  I am  now." 

...And  here  poor  Sibyl  Dacy's  laugh 
grew  fainter,  and  dying  away  she  seemed  to 
die  with  it;  for  there  she  was,  with  that 
mirthful,  half-malign  expression  still  on 
her  face,  but  mot  ionless .. .And  here  she  lay 
among  his  broken  hopes,  now  shattered  as 
completely  as  the  goblet  which  held  his 
draught,  and  as  incapable  of  being  formed 
again.  8 


103  Hawthorne,  ITathaniel,  Septimius  Felton,  p 426-27 
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CHAPTER  IV 
OLD  WOMEN 

Hawthorne  presents  a group  of  old  women  who  share 
characteristics  in  general  but  who  are  distinctly  individual- 
ized. They  are  his  "novelty"  creations,  and  may  be  classi- 
fied as  a group  largely  on  the  feasis  of  their  age. 

1 . Old  Mis tre  ss  Hlbbins 

Old  Mistress  Hibbins,  the  bitter- tempered  sister  of 
Governor  Bellingham  (in  The  Scarlet  Letter),  is  an  eccentric 
and  feeble-minded  old  lady  known  to  her  contemporaries  as  a 
witch.  She  is  characterized  by  her  ugly  face,  and  she  occu- 
pies a peculiar  position  among  Hawthorne's  characters.  There 
is  no  other  woman  quite  like  her  until  we  come  to  his  later 
books.  Mistress  Hibbins  is  a veritable  mistress  to  the 
Black  Man.  Clad  in  a high  head-dress,  a rich  gown  of  velvet, 
and  a ruff  done  up  with  the  famous  yellow  starch  ("of  which 
Ann  Turner,  her  especial  friend,  had  taught  her  the  secret, 
before  this  last  good  lady  had  been  hanged  for  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury's  murddr"),  she  makes  a grand  appearance. 

Aside  from  Roger  Chillingworth,  Hester,  and  little 
Pearl,  Mistress  Hibbins  is  the  only  person  to  suspect  Dim- 
mesdale  of  evil.  In  the  market  place  she  tells  Hester: 

'I  know  thee  Hester;  for  I behold  the  token. 

We  may  all  see  it  in  the  sunshine;  and  it 

104  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  215. 
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glows  like  a red  flame  in  the  dark.  Thou 
wearest  it  openly;  so  there  need  be  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  But  this  minis',  erl  Let  me 
tell  thee,  in  thine  ear*.  When  the  Black  Man 
sees  one  of  his  servants,  signed  and  sealed, 
so  shy  of  owning  to  the  bond  as  is  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Eimmesdale,  he  hath  a way  of  order- 
ing matters  so  that  the  mark  shall  be  disclosed 
in  open  daylight  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  world! 

What  Is  it  that  the  minister  seeks  to  hide, 
with  his  hand  always  over  his  heart?  Ha,  Hester 
Prynnel"  105 

uad  Hester  been  a weaker  woman,  she  would  in  all  probability 
have  joined  Mistress  Hibbins  in  her  sorceries.  For  the  old 
lady  extended  her  numerous  invitations  to  frolic  in  the  for- 
est with  the  Black  Man. 

Mistress  Hibbins  has  an  uncanny  faculty  for  presenting 
herself  at  crucial  moments  in  the  lives  of  Hester  and  Dim- 
mesdale.  She  is  present  when  the  decision  is  made  allow- 
ing Hester  to  keep  and  care  for  little  Pearl. 

"Hist,  hist!"  said  she,  whi le  her  ill- 
omened  physiognomy  seemed  to  cast  a sha- 
dow...."Wilt  thou  go  with  us  tonight*7  There 
will  be  merry  company  in  the  forest;  and  I well 
nigh  promised  the  Black  Man  that  comely  Hes- 
ter Prynne  should  make  one." 

"Make  my  excuse  to  him,  so  please  you!" 
answered  Hest-r,  with  a triumphant  smile. 

" 1 must  tarr  at  home,  and  keep  watch  over 
my  little  Pearl.  Had  they  taken  her  from  me, 

I would  willingly  have  gone  with  thee  into  the 
forest,  and  signed  my  name  in  the  Black  Man's 
book  too,  and  that  with  mime  own  blood! "106 

She  is  present  when  Eimmesdale  returns  jubilantly  from  his 

forest  interview  with  Hester. 


105  Hawthorne,  Nathiniel,  the  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  227- 

106  Ibid. , p.  153. 
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"So,  reverend  Sir,  you  have  made  a visit 
into  the  forest,"  observed  the  withh-lady, 
nodding  her  high  head-dress  at  him.  "The 
next  time,  I pray  you  to  allow  me  only  a 
fair  warning,  and  I shall  be  proud  to  bear 
you  company.  Without  taking  overmuch  upon 
myself,  my  good  word  will  go  far  towards 
gaining  any  strange  gentleman  a fair  recep 
tion  with  yonder  potentate  you  wot  of'." 

"I  profess,  madam,"  answered  the  clergy- 
man.. Von  my  conscience  and  character,  that  I 
am  utterly  bewildered  as  touching  the  purport 
of  your  words  1 I went  not  into  the  forest 
to  seek  a potentate;  neither  do  I,  at  any 
future  time,  design  a visit  thither,  with  a 
view  to  gaining  favor  of  such  a personage. 

My  one  sufficient  object  was  to  greet  that 
pious  friend  of  mine,  the  Apostle  Eliot, 
and  rejoice  with  him  over  the  many  precious 
souls  he  hath  won  from  heathendom’." 

...The  wretched  minister  1 .. .Tempted  by  a 
dream  of  happiness,  he  had  yielded  himself, 
with  deliberate  choice  as  he  had  never  done 
before,  to  what  he  knew  was  deadly  sin.... 

And  his  encounter  with  old  Mistress  Hibbins, 

...did  but  show  his  sympathy  and  fellowship 
with  wicked  mortals,  and  the  world  of  per- 
verted spirits.  107 

And  she  is  present  when  Hester  and  Eimmesdale  stand  publicry 
together  on  the  scaffold  with  their  child.  On  each  of  these 
occasions,  Mistress  Hibbins  represents  their  temptation  to 
commit  greater  sins;  and  on  each  occasion  Hester  and  Dim- 
mesaale  triumph  over  her  evil  temptation.  Sh§,like  Chi 11- 
ingworth,  is  defeated  when  Dimmesdale  mak  s his  public  con- 
fession in  the  Market  Place. 

Hawthorne,  however,  does  not  hesitate  to  let  his 
readers  know  that  her  days  are  already  numbered;  for  he  tells 
us  that  Mistress  Hibbins  later  pays  her  life  for  her  renown- 


107  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Scarlet  better,  pp.  215-1  . 
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ed  practice  of  necromancy 


...this  ancient  lady  had  the  renown 
(which  subsequently  cost  her  no  less  a 
price  than  her  life)  of  being  a princi- 
pal actor  in  all  the  works  of  necroman- 
cy that  were  continually  going  forward...  107 


2 , Hepzibah  Pyncheon 

Hepzibah  Pyncheon,  the  elderly  maiden  who  resided  in 
the  House  of  the  Seven  Gaoles,  was  unjustly  characterized  by 
her  scowl,  "A  strange  contortion  of  the  brow.”  She  was  tall 
and  gaunt,  near-sighted,  rigid- jointed,  and  harsh  voiced,  a 
"tearful  sight,"  ut  a woman  with  a kind  and  generous  heart. 

She  ana  her  brother  Clifford  are  Hawthorne's  representatives 
of  decadent  gentility. 

Hepzibah  was 

A lady-who  had  fed  herself  from  childhood 
with  the  shadowy  food  of  aristocratic  remin- 
iscences, and  whose  religion  it  was  that  a 
lady's  hi nd  soils  itself  irremediabl  by 
doing  aught  for  bread- this  born  lady,  after 
sixty  J&ears  of  narrowing  means,  is  fain  to 
step  do wn  from  her  pedestal  of  imaginary  rank. 
Poverty,  treading  close  up  with  her  at  last. 

She  must  earn  her  own  food,  or  starve'.  And 
we  have  stolen  upon  Miss  Hepzibah  Pyncheon, 
too  irreverently,  at  the  instant  of  time 
when  the  patrici  n lady  is  to  be  transformed 
into  the  plebian  woman.  10 

Hepzibah  was,  like  her  ancestors,  a sufferer  under  the 
curse  of  Matthew  Maule.  Lawrence  Hall  states,  "Each  heir  accept- 
ing the  Coienel's  ill-gotten  gain  is  an  accessory.  If  he 
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would  share  the  sooils,  he  must  share  the  guilt;  for  he  can- 

109 

not  help  knowing  his  ancestor  h d violated  another's  rights." 

Paul  Elmer  More  says  Hepzibah  is  the  actress  in  "a  drama  of 

110 

conscience  brooding  over  the  curse  of  ancestral  sin." 

Hepzibah,  clad  in  her  rusty  black  silk  dress,  was  a 
grim  image  of  family  pride.  In  nursing  her  pride  she  did 
herself  a great  injustice,  for  she  isolated  herself  from  hu- 
manity. Her  forced  decision  between  work  and  charity  was 
probably  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  her,  for 
her  reopening  of  the  little  cent- shop  provided  her  with  the 
one  thing  in  life  which  she  needed  most,  a purpose.  The 
cent-shop  also  served  to  place  her  in  contact  with  people. 
Lawrence  Hall  says: 

Hepzioah's  opening  of  the  cent-shop  to  let 
the  outside  world  into  the  stifling  interior 
of  the  secluded  house,  is  a symbol  of  the 
Maule  forces  (or  forces  of  democracy)  in  con- 
trast to  the  moribund  condition  of  the  Pyn- 
cheons.  The  cent-shop  is  a pulmonary  connec- 
tion from  humanity  to  the  almost  strangled 
existence  of  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Ill 

But  poor  Hepzibah  had  isolated  herself  from  society  too  long, 

she  was  incapable  of  operating  the  little  shop.  She  vexed 

her  customers  and  they  vexed  her. 

...her  lady-like  sensibilities  were  seriously 
infringed  upon  by  the  familiar,  if  not  rude, 
tone  with  which  people  addressed  her.  They 
evidently  considered  themselves  not  merely 


109  Hall,  Lawrence,  Hawthorne:  Oritic  of  Society,  p.  164. 
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her  equals,  but  her  patrons  and  superiors. 

Now  Hepzibah  had  unconciously  flattered 
herself  with  the  idea  that  there  would  be 
a gleam  or  halo,  of  some  kind  or  other, 
about  her  person,  which  would  insure  a 
gle  m of  obeisance  to  her  sterling  genti- 
lity, or  at  least,  a tacit  recognition  of 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  tortured 
her  more  intolerably  than  when  this  recog- 
nition was  too  prominently  pressed.  To  one 
or  two  rather  officious  offers  of  sympathy, 
her  responses  were  little  short  of  acrimon- 
ious; and,  we  regret  to  say,  Hepzibah  was 
thrown  into  a positively  unchristian  state 
of  mind  by  the  suspicion  that  one  of  her 
customers  was  drawn  to  the  shop,  not  by  any 
real  need  of  the  article  which  she  pretended 
to  seek,  but  by  a wicked  wish  to  stare  at  her.  112 

It  is  pathetic  to  observe  Hepzibah  nourishing  hopes 

of  grandeur  and  failing  to  recognize  the  true  nobility  which 

she  already  possessed  in  her  sacrificial  character.  Her 

loving  care  of  her  unappreciative,  beauty-loving  brother  is 

her  most  praise  worthy-quality. 

Truly  was  there  something  high,  generous,  and 
noble  in  the  native  composition  of  our  poor 
old  Hepzibahi  Or  else, -and  it  was  quite  as 
probably  the  case,  she  had  been  enriched  by 
poverty,  developed  by  sorrow,  elevated  by  the 
strong  and  solitary  affection  of  her  life,  and 
thus  endowed  with  heroism  which  never  could 
have  characterized  her  in  what  are  called 
happier  circumstances.  113 

John  Erskine  states^  "It  is  easy  to  guess  how  Emerson 

might  have  treated  Clifford  and  Hepzibah; 

the  innocence  of  the  imprisoned  brother 
v/ould  somehow  have  been  its  own  reward, 
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and  the  loyalty  of  the  devoted  sister, 
waiting  for  his  release,  would  have  en- 
nobled her  character.  Eut  confinement 
in  prison  is  not  likely  to  sweeten  even 
innocence,  Hawthorne  shows  Clifford  on 
his  return  to  the  house  a broken  man, 
irritable  and  unappreciative.  Hepzibah's 
long  waiting  proved  for  her  a solitude  * 
almost  as  complete  as  prison  confinement; 

Hawthorne  shows  her  a shrivelled  old  maid, 
angular  and  grim,  with  hardly  a grace  re- 
maini: g.  114 

It  is  hard  to  feel  that  Hepzibah  receives  a just  re- 
ward for  her  long  years  of  suffering  and  anguish.  But  her 
personal  limitations  and  her  long  years  of  isolation  and 
solitude  seem  to  make  her  unfit  for  any  extreme  earthly 
pleasures.  Her  happines,  however,  is  in  caring  for  her 
brother,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  able  to  care  for  him  with- 
out having  to  worry  about  Judge  Pyncheon  or  her  family’s 
worn-out  curse,  seems  sufficient. 

Aunt  Keziah  and  Crusty  Hannah 

Crusty  Hannah,  Dr.  Grimshawe's  housekeeper,  and  Aunt 
Keziah,  kindly-hearted  aunt  of  Septimius  "elton,  are  old 
ladies  whom  Hawthorne  presents  in  a very  similar  manner. 

Both  are,  like  Mistress  Hibbins,  fascinated  by  evil  and,  like 
Hepzibah,  homely  in  appearance.  Hawthorne  gives  us  few  de- 
tails about  either  of  these  women,  but  of  the  two,  Aunt 
Keziah  is  the  more  important. 
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Aunt  Keziah,  affectionately  known  by  her  nephew, 
Septimius,  as  "Aunt  Kezzy,"  was  a yellow-visaged,  heathen- 
ish old  woman  of  quaint  and  homely  characteristics.  Though 
"aboriginal,"  she  was  elevout  and  God-fearing,  for  she  repri- 
manded Septimius  when  he  neglected  to  less  his  dinner.  But 
in  her  restful  moment  Aunt  Keziah  delighted  in  meditating 
upon  the  pleasures  of  witchery. 

...lighting  her  old  clay  pipe,  she  sat  down 
in  the  chimney-corner,  meditating,  dreaming, 
muttering  pious  prayers  and  ejaculations, 
with  thoughts,  perhaps,  how  delightful  it 
must  have  been  to  fly  up  there,  in  old  times, 
on  excursions  by  midnight  into  the  forest, 

•where  was  the  Black  Man,  and  the  Furitan  dea- 
cons and  ladies,  and  those  wild  Indian  ances- 
tors of  hers;  and  where  the  wildness  of  the 
forest  was  so  grim  and  delightful,  and  so  un- 
like the  commonplaceness  in  'which  she  spent 
her  life.  or  thus  did  the  savage  strain  of 
the  woman,  mixed  up  as  it  was  with  the  other 
weird  p rts  of  her  composition,  sometimes 
snatch  her  back  into  barbarian  life  and  its 
instincts.  115 

Aunt  Keziah' s prize  possession  was  a recipe  which 
was  handed  down  to  her  by  her  ancestors.  The  recipe  was 


one  which  she  used  to  make  a peculiar  drink 
catted  of  herbs  and  other  ingredients  known 
This  drink  she  imbibed  at  regular  intervals 
spirits  lively;  it  imparted  to  her  face  and 
yellow  hue. 

...in  temper  and  all  appreciable 
Aunt  Keziah  was  a good  deal  like 


, a drink  con- 
only  to  her. 
to  keep  her 
eyes  a bright 

qualities, 
this  drink 
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of  hers,  having  probably  become  s: turated 
by  them  while  she  drank  of  it.  And  then 
having  drunk,  she  gloated  over  it,  and 
tasted,  and  smelt  of  the  cup  of  this  hel- 
lish wine,  as  a winebibber  does  of  that 
which  is  most  fragrant  and  delicate.  116 

Aunt  Keziah  gave  her  recipe  for  this  drink  to  Septimius  just 

before  her  death,  and  it  is  this  recipe  which  he  used  as  the 

recipe  for  his  "Elixir  of  Life." 

Crusty  Hannah,  Dr.  Grimshawe's  housekeeper,  was  also 
his  little  granddaughter’s  teacher.  She  instructed  the 
child  in  all  the  duties  of  the  home:  "breadmaking,  sweeping, 
dusting,  washing,  the  coarser  needlework,  and  such  other 
things  as  she  would  require  to  know  when  she  came  to  be  a 


117 

woman."  She  was  odd  in  appearance,  as  revealed  by  her 

name,  but  a very  efficient  woman,  an  old  maid-of-all  work, 
of  "strangely  mixed  breed,"  "crusty  in  temper,"  and  "won- 
derfully sluttish  in  attire."  Dr.  Grimshawe  and  his  spider 
fascinated  her  because  hhe  considered  them  both  as  repre- 
sentatives of  evil.  Hawthorne  suggests  that  she  herself 
was  the  Devil  when  he  describes  her  listening  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  in  Dr.  Grimshawe’s  heme. 

Really,  that  crusty  Hannah  must  have  been 
the  Devil,  for  she  stood  grinning  and  chuck- 
ling at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  courtes  ing 
grotesquely . 

"He  terrible  man,  our  old  Doctor  Grim," 
quoth  crusty  Hannah.  "He  drive  us  all  to 
the  wicked  place  before  him."  118 


116  Hawthorne , :athaniel,  Septimius  Felton,  p.  316. 

117  --Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  Dr.  Grimshawe’s  Secret,  p.  36. 

118  Ibid..  P.  124. 
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After  Dr.  Grimshawe's  death  crusty  Hannah  fades 


out  of  the  story#  and  we  hear  no  more  of  her.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  he  provided  for  her  in  his  will. 
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Randall  Stewart  has  observed  that  "Hawthorne’s 
heroines  may  be  classified, ...  according  to  three  general 
types:  first,  the  wholesome  New  England  girl,  bright, 
sensible,  and  self-reliant;  second,  the  frail,  sylph- 
like creature,  easily  swayed  by  a stronger  personality; 

and  third,  the  woman  with  an  exotic  richness  in  her  na- 
119 

ture . " 

The  sophisticated,  passionately  beautiful  type  of 
woman  appears  in  three  of  Hawthorne's  romances,  The  Scar- 
let Letter.  The  Blithedale  Romance,  and  The  liarble  Faun. 

And  where  she  appears,  she  dominates  the  action.  Haw- 
thorne wove  his  most  elaborate  and  striking  symbols  around 
these  women,  and  he  presented  them  in  long,  vivid  des- 
criptive passages.  He  delineated  them  so  clearly  that  they 
almost  come  to  life  before  the  reader's  eyes.  The  passionate 
women  are  intelligent  and  independent.  They  are  enabled  to 
foresee  a period  ahead  of  their  own  time  in  which  women  and 
men  enjoy  a more  equalitative  relationship;  but  they  are 
restrained  from  teaching  their  knowledge  by  individual  sins 
in  their  past  lives.  In  Hawthorne's  portrayal  of  these 


119  Stewart,  Randall.  The  American  Notebooks  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne . p.  lv. 
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women,  the  reader  may  best  obsefve  Hawthorne's  ideas  con- 
cerning woman's  position  in  society. 

Hawthorne's  favorite  type  of  girl  was  the  New  Eng- 
land girl,  not  only  in  his  fiction  but  also  in  his  actual 
life.  He  presented  more  female  characters  of  this  type 
than  of  any  other  type.  The  New  England  girl  may  be  found, 
with  variations,  in  all  of  his  novels  from  Fanshawe  to 
Septlmius  Felton.  She  embodies  his  ideal  of  womanhood,  for 
she  possesses  qualities  of  tenderness,  faith,  and  purity, 
along  with  youthful  beauty  and  domestic  simplicity.  Haw- 
thorne thought  this  type  of  girl  was  best  fitted  for  mar- 
riage and  motherhood.  The  ideal  of  the  New  England  girl 
was  an  ideal  which  Hawthorne  cherished  long  before  he  met 
Sophia  Peabody.  His  first  feminine  portrayal,  Ellen  Lang- 
ton,  is  a New  England  girl;  and  it  seems  that  he  married 
Miss  Peabooy  because  she  personified  his  ideal. 

The  sibylline  girls,  with  the  exception  of  Sibyl 
Dacy,  are  also  chaste  New  England  girls.  But  all  of  them 
are  pale,  wan,  and  lacking  in  personality.  These  girls 
are  also  modelled  in  part  after  Mrs.  Hawthorne.  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne did  not  have  their  gift  of  prophecy,  nor  was  she 
lacking  in  personality;  but  she  was  sickly  and  pale  in  her 

early  youth  and  "succeeded,  after  marriage,  in  partly  over- 

120 

coming  a chronic  invalidism." 


120  Stewart,  Randall.  The  American  Notebooks  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  , p . lix. _ 
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The  old  women  whom  Hawthorne  presents  are  unique 
creations.  All  of  them  are  homely  and  have  peculiar  charac- 
teristics. In  his  depiction  of  these  aged  ladies,  Hawthorne 
displayed  his  ability  to  portray  odd  types  of  people. 

Though  Hawthorne  used  typed  characters  in  his  works, 
he  is  to  be  commended  for  his  delineation  of  them.  He 
succeeded  in  individualizing  his  characters  so  distinctly 
that  each  is  easily  recognizable  as  distinguished  from  all 
others  of  the  same  type.  His  most  fascinating  method  used 
in  this  individualizing  process  was  his  employment  of  sym- 
bols to  adorn  his  creations.  Hawthorne's  women  characters 
are  especially  interesting  to  study  because  they  each  repre- 
sent some  aspect  of  what  he  considered  good  and  evil  in  life. 
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